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Foreword. 


Modern philosophy has recognized Value as one of its important 
Gopics of study and discussion. The expression of views on this 
Subject has reached such a stage as to give rise to the formation 
of not a few Value-theories. Not only for philosophers has the 
problem of value become significant, but for religious minds al- 
so it has assumed an important aspect. It is almost impossible 
to-day to present a worthy interpretation of religion without 


making some use of the concept of value. 


Among the English-speaking peoples some notable theories of 
value have already ripened. I have chosen to give particular at- 
tention to four writers, on account of their special contributions 
%O this realm of thought, as well as their prominence in philoso- 
Phical discussions on this matter. They are Professor Ralph Barton 
Perry, Professor John Laird, Professor John Dewey and Professor 
Wilbur Marshall Urban. It is not necessary, it is presumed, to in- 
elude other theories of value in order to gain a general understand- 


ing of the main issues in the philosophy of value. 
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I. RELIGION'S CONCERN WITH VALUE 


A. As represented by Kant, Lotze and Ritschl. 


The modern recognition of religion's concern with value may be 
traced back to Immanuel Kant. While it was Ritschl who first 
formulated a theory of religion in terms of value-judgements, the 
writer of the "Critiques" definitely marked a reaction against 
speculative theism in favor of an Ethico-theology. His peculiar 
way of dealing with the fundamental things in religion, and his 
method of the adjustment of Imowledge and faith, have greatly in- 
fluenced later religious thought. Even to-day, in limiting science 
to the world of "quantity," and in making "quality" a religious 
note; or in arguing from a want to the objective reality of its 
object, men are repeating in their own way the ideas of the phi- 
losopher at Konigsberg. AS an exemplification of the interpreta- 
tion of religion based on man's value-consciousness, Kant's 


"Critique of Practical Reason" forms a natural starting point. 


For Kant, knowledge and faith exist in two different worlds. 
His religion makes no claim to cognitive certainty. No speculative 
use of reason can establish the reality of religious objects. Hav- 
ing denied to religion the knowledge of what there is in thei world, 
he is yet able to sanction its faith in what ought to be. The prac- 
tical use of reason is made the foundation of his theory of reli- 


gion; and to it he opposes "all attempts at a purely speculative 
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use of reason with reference to theology," which he judges to be 


"entirely useless and intrinsically null and voia."1 


The objects of practical reason are those of good and evil, but 
the determining principle is the moral law. Therefore, "the concept 
of good and evil must not be determined before the moral law...but 
only after it and by means of it."© This moral law Kant holds to 
be a universal possession of man and is independent of any incli- 
nation. It forms one of the two things which fill his mind "with 
ever new and increasing admiration and awe."° The moral law with- 
in commands categorically, in the sense that it represents an 
action "as necessary of itself without reference to another end, 
i.€., as objectively necessary."4 It is the sense of duty which 
"has nothing to do with enjoyment of life." The austerity of the 
moral law gives rise to its respect in every finite rational be- 


ane. 


It is on the moral law, "of which we become directly conscious," 
that Kant bases his conception of religion. His understanding of 
the relations of morality and religion gives the privileged posi- 
tion to the former, and he clearly distinguishes theological 
Ethics from Ethical-theology, which is the conviction of the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being founded on moral laws. No other theology 
than an ethical Ea Maids be justified, "so that unless we depend on 


loritique of Pure Reason, Eng. tr. by F. Max Muller, p. 5jle. 
Critique of Practical Reason, Eng. tr. by T. K. Abbott,.Da 2545 
Poids, Be cov. 

Pibid., p. 31. 
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moral laws, or are guided by them, there cannot be any theology of 


reason."© 


But once the moral law is accepted as the starting point 
for the construction of religious faith, the latter is fully de- 
manded, and maintains its own independence. "The moral laws," he 
writes, "not only presuppose the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but...they postulate it by right, though of course practically only.* 
These significant words occur in the last part of his "Critique of 


Pure Reason," and the working out of this theory is the achievement 


of the second great "Critique." 


Religion has its own sphere, and the reality of the objects of 
religious faith may all be practically assured. The way by which 
this is accomplished is familiar to all students of religion and 
philosophy. We attempt here only an outline of his main argument 
to illustrate that religion is represented by Kant as concerned 
with values of moral demand. First of all, Kant conceives that there 
is a natural and necessary connection "between the consciousness of 
morality and the expectation of a proportionate happiness as its 
result."© The nature of this connection is not claimed to be know- 
able, but the latter is made subordinate to morality, which is the 
Supreme good. This supreme good forms "the first condition of the 
Summum bonum, while happiness constitutes its second element, but 
only in such a way that it is the morally conditioned, but neces- 


SCritique of Pure Reason, p. 512. 
Critique of Practical Reason, Abbott's translation, p. 215. 
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Sary consequence of the former. Only with this subordination is 
the summum bonum the whole object of pure practical reason, which 
must necessarily conceive it as possible, since it commands us to 
contribute to the utmost of our power to its realization.” In set- 
ting forth the grounds of that possibility, Kant is able to make 
high claims for the reality of God, Freedom and Immortality. These 


are called the "Postulates of Pure Practical Reason," 


It is asserted that the supreme condition of the summum bonum 
is the perfect accordance of the mind with the moral law. This per- 
fect accordance is also called holiness, which is not attainable 
by any rational being of the sensible world at any moment of his 
existence. "Since, nevertheless, it is required as practically 
necessary, it can only be found in a progress in infinitum towards 
that perfect accordance....Now, this endless progress is only pos- 
Sible on the supposition of an endless duration of the existence 
and personality of the same rational being (which is called the 
immortality of the soul). The summum bonum then, practically is 
only possible on the supposition of the immortality of the soul; 
consequently, this immortality, being inseparably connected with 
the moral law, is a postulate of pure practical reason."8 Thus 
morality, which is concerned with "how we should become worthy of 
happiness," claims permission to assume a condition of existence 


Toritique of Practical Reason, p. 215. 
Pibid., pp. 218-219. 
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which forms one of the chief doctrines of religious faith. 


In the presentation of his argument for the existence of God as 
a Postulate of Pure practical Reason, we see more clearly how, ac- 
cording to Kant, morality leads to religion. There is a moral de- 
mand for "the existence of a cause of all nature, distinct from 
hature itself, and containing the principle...of the exact harmony 
of happiness with morality."9 In other words, "the summum bonum 
is possible in the world only on the supposition of a Supreme Be- 
ing having a causality corresponding to moral character,"l0 Tt is, 
however, made clear that this moral necessity is subjective and 
not objective. It is a want and not a duty. It may be called a 
hypothesis, but also "it may be called faith, that is to say a pure 
rational faith since pure reason (both in its theoretical and its 
practical use) is the sole source from which it springs,"11l And 
Since the attainment of the summum bonum is possible ohly through 
harmony with this supreme independent good, the recognition of 
this leads to religion, which regards all duties as divine commands, 
and brings man the hope of happiness. That which is fundamental is 
still the moral law which is the rational condition of happiness. 
Even of God we cannot say that the happiness of men is His ultimate 
‘end in creating the world, but the: summum bonum, which includes the 
condition of being worthy of happiness. 


9Practical Reason, p. 22el., 
POIbid., pp. 221-222. 
BIbid., p. 223. 
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The postulate of Freedom is more explicitly dealt with in the 
"Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals." It is therein 
said that Freedom must be presupposed as a property of the will of 
all rational beings. It is the key that explains the autonomy of 
the will, and is first discovered to us by the moral law. "(One) can 
do a certain thing because he is conscious that he ought, and he 
recognizes that he is free - a fact which but for the moral law he 
would never have known."l2 Just how freedom is possible is not claimed 
to be explainable, but Kant tries to solve this problem by the dual- 
ism of the worid of sense and the world of understanding. The ration- 
al being, as belonging to two worlds, may regard himself from two 
points of view. "First, so far as he belongs to the world of sense, 
he finds himself subject to the laws of nature (heteronomy); secondly, 
as belonging to the inte'’ligible world, under laws which, being in- 
dependent on nature, have their foundation not in experience but in 
reason alone. AS a reasonable being, and consequently belonging to 
the intelligible world, man can never conceive the causality of his 
own will otherwise than on condition of the idea of freedom, for in- 
dependence on the determining causes of the sensible world (an inde- 
pendence which Reason must always ascribe to itself) is freedom. Now 
the idea of freedom is inseparably connected with the conception of 
autonomy, and this again with the universal principle of morality 


12practical Reason, Abbott's translation, p. 119. 
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which is ideally the foundation of all actions of rational beings, 


just as the law of nature is of all phenomena."!3 Elsewhere he says 
that it is the notion of freedom which greatly enlarges our practical 
knowledge of the supersensible world. Freedom is not merely indef= 
initely and problematically thought, but also definitely and assert- 
orially known, inasmuch as the rational being, acting in the world 

of sense, is conscious of being determined by the moral law, by means 
of freedom. As freedom is known, the pee ier, of the supersensible 
world is established, although knowledge of the supersensible world 
"eannot be extended further than is necessary for pure practical 


purposes."14 


These postulates of Immortality, God and Freedom make possible 
the realization of the summum bonum, which is the object of the pure 
practical reason. They are distinguished from theoretical dogmas as 
being only "suppositions practically necessary." In other words, 
they are all morally demanded. Kant is not unaware of the challenge 
of "the right to argue from a want to the objective reality of its | 
object." In the form of a foot-note he answers this by saying that 
as different from all cases "where the want is founded on inclination," 
"in the present case we have a want of reason springing from an ob- 
jective determining principle of the will, namely, the moral law, 
which necessarily binds every rational being, and therefore justifies 
him in assuming a priori in nature the conditions proper for it, and 


mee we we ee we ee ee es we 


lopractical Reason, p. 72. 
14Tbid., pp. 197-201. 
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makes the latter inseparable from the complete practical use of rea- 
son. It is a duty to realize this summum bonum to the utmost of our 
power, therefore it must be possible, consequently it is unavoidable 
for every rational being in the world to assume what is necessary 
for its objective possibility. The assumption is as necessary as the 
moral law, in connection with which alone it is valia,"15 By this 
Vindication he seeks to make the reality of religious objects inde- 
pendent of mere subjective feelings. Yet there are passages which 
speak for a "Will To Believe." For example: "The righteous man may 
Say: I will that there be a God, that my existence in this world be 
also an existence outside the chain of physical causes, and in a pure 
world of the understanding, and lastly, that my duration be endless; 
I firmly abide by this, and will not let this faith be taken from me ; 
for in this instance alone my interest, because I must not relax any- 
thing of it, inevitably determines my judgement, without regarding 
Sophistries, however unable I may be to answer them or to oppose 
them with others more plausible,16 The justification of this volun- 
tarism is the unintelligibility of thinking otherwise. For "if the 
Supreme good is not possible by practical rules, then the moral law 
also which commands us to promote it is directed to vain imaginary 
ends, and must consequently be false."17 But the moral law must be 
true; it is the one thing which cannot be argued away. It is that 
Which, "when we take a risht view of it, we cannot cease to regard 


15Practical Reason, p. 242, note. 
P6Tbid., pp.241-242, 
17Tbid., p. 210. 
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with the highest respect, and in regard to which admiration is right 


or even elevating,18 


The sharp distinction of knowledge from faith guards against over- 
stepping the limits of practical philosophy. The Postulates of God, 
Freedom and Immortality do not extend to man any knowledge in the 
strict sense of the word. What they are in themselves remain unlnow- 
able. In the end these are questions which may not be asked. These 
can be dealt with only "in a practical point of view," The ideas of 
God, Freedom and Immortality "are quite incapable of being the founda- 
tion of a speculative knowledge, and their use is limited simply to 
the practice of the moral law."1l9 xant's practical emphasis is thus 
characteristic of his philosophical theory of religion. An element of 
Skepticism towards God is even permissible, but the moral law must 
be unconditionally fulfilled. In the:mmoral religion, he says, "it is 
a@ fundamental principle that everyone must do as much as lies in his 
power to become a better man, and na it is only when he has not 
buried his innate talent (luke xix 12-16), when he has used the origin- 
al capacity for good so as to become a better man, that he can hope 
iat what is not in his power will be supplied by a higher co-oper- 
ation."20 Then follows immediately a significant sentence: "But it is 
not absolutely necessary that man should know in what this cooperation 
consists; perhaps it is even inevitable that if the way in which it 


18Practical Reason, p. 357. 
19Ibid., 235. 
20Ibid., p. 360. 
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happens had been revealed at a certain time, different men at another 
time should form different conceptions of it, and that with all hon- 
esty. But then the principle holds good: It is not essential, and 
therefore not necessary for everyone to know what God does or has 
done for his salvation, but it: is essential to know what he himself 
has to do in order to be worthy of this assistance." This is perhaps 
the most practical advise from one whose religion is derived from 


morality, and located in the world of ethical values. 


The next philosopher whom we choose to consider as a representa- 
tive of a value-theory of religion is Hermann Lotze (1817-1881). It 
has been said that the contrast of "judgements of value" with "judge- 
ments of facts" first found philosophical expression in him and in 
Ritschl. It was Lotze who made the famous statement: "The true be- 
Zinning of Metaphysics lies in Ethics." His influence upon Ritschl 
also makes it advisable for us to gain an insight into his system of 
thought first, before we take up the latter's more explicit state- 


ments about the value-judgements of religion. 


Lotze conceives of Reality as the Good or Living Love. The iden- 
tification of the Good with Ultimate Reality is clearly expressed in 
many passages. Good is said to be "the beginning and the end of the 
whole universe."©! Genuine Reality in the world "consists alone in 
this Highest-Good personal, which is at the same time the hisghest- 


2lyicrocosmus, Eng. tr. by Hamilton and Jones, Vol. II, D. bPAsy 
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good Thing."*2 The substantial 'Ground' of the world is "a Spirit, 
whose essence our cognition were able to designate only as the liv- 
ing and existent Good."25 "God is nothing else than that Will, whose 
eontent and modes of procedure are comprehended in our reflection as 
the ‘intrinsically Good',."“4 The question of the relation of the Good 
to God is answered by pointing out that "the Good cannot be established 
by any divine will, nor be to it an object of recognition, unless 
that will already contains that Good in the same way as we have said 
thet truth must be contained by the mind which apprehends it."©9 It 
eannot be asked, therefore, whether God wills the Good or whether the 
Good determines God. Good may be called the mode of action of God, 


but is not created by Him. 


We should now seek to find out on what Lotze bases his conception 
of Reality as the Good. What he says about the traditional proofs for 
the existence of God indicates that he does not believe in the capaci- 
ty of speculative cognition to solve the fundamental problems of reli- 
gion. Speaking generally, "these proofs naturally cannot, properly 
speaking, demonstrate the existence of God as necessary, - that is, 
as dependent on something else, - but that they are all able merely 
to demonstrate our assumption of this existence as a logically neces- 
sary consequence of the given facts of the world."<6 Other teligious 


beliefs, which cannot be speculatively demonstrated, include the con- 


220utlines of Metaphysic, Eng. tr. by G. T. Ladd, p. 151. 

me ibid., p. 155. 

240utlines of Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. by Ladd, p. 139. 
25Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 698. 

26Outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 8. 
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ception of the world-aim, the good character of the universe, and 

the immortality of man. The denial of these things is always open 

to choice if one tries to cultivate them speculatively. For example, 
"it continues to be perfectly possible to think of the course of the 
world as an entirely purposeless, although more or less living de- 
velopment of an Absolute."*’ Evil remains an insolvable enigma, and 
the speculative possibility of pessimism is plainly admitted.28 Ana 
religious dogmas are nothing more than symbols; as "no one of these 
dogmas would be, properly speaking, a speculatively or scientifically 
conclusive answer to a proposed question,"29 It is clear that, accord- 
ing to Lotze, religion cannot be cultivated speculatively. In this 

he agrees entirely with Kant. Religion and science belong to two dif- 
ferent worlds. The entire consideration of external reality is with- 
drawn from the domain of religion, and regarded as the proper object 
for science.©0 Religious faith differs again from scientific faith. 
Scientific faith places immediate confidence in universal truths 

" which tell us indeed what must necessarily happen or take place if 
any case in which they are applicable should arise, but tell us no- 
thing whatever about the actual occurence of something real." But 
"the essential truths of religion have all an opposite character; 
they are assurances of the reality of some being, or event, or series 
of events."°! The wealth of religious experience is not always com- 
municable. Indeed, "much of this inner life of the believing heart 


27O0utlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 114. 
meibid., pp. 127-128. 

m7ibid., p. 145. 

Merbid., p. 141. 

S1Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 661. 
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must always remain purely subjective experience, and these incommun- 
icable states will by no means contain only that which is of least 
value in our faith; on the contrary, that which is best and fairest 
and most fruitful in our experience will always be realized in us 

only in the shape of these living emotions which are superior to the 
forms of knowledge."°* That which thought may deal with is that part 
of religion which is capable of becoming common property, and which, 
by arguments that all human reason must recognize, (one) can either 
prove as truth, or justify to faith as a convincing probability, by 
which formidable objections are refuted, and thus a plausible solution 


furnished of problems that press upon us.” 


Our faith in a good and holy God rests on no speculative proof, 
but on our religious feeling or demand. That Ultimate Reality is the 
Good, the Living Love, is fundamentally a religious conviction. "He 
who does not share this religious conviction, may...very easily from 
@ speculative point of view reach that Pessimism, which is just now 
the order of the day, and for which there will be on speculative 
grounds no refutation."°° But this Pessimism is cheap and superfi- 
cial. "In contrast with this Pessimism, the more difficult problem 
is the firm confidence that, in spite of all that is incomprehensible 
40 us, the striving after a supreme end is at all events extant in 
the world. For this confidence takes upon itself the sreat and ever 


S2uicrocosmus, Vol. II, pp.662-663. 
SSQ0utlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 128. 
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unavoidable task of always making renewed attempts to fill the gap 
that lies between this content of our faith and our actual experiences. 
If we call every attempt of this sort in thought or action 'Religion,’ 
then 'religion' is never exactly a demonstrable theorem, but the con- 


viction of its truth is a deed that is to be accredited to character." 


The world may be religiously viewed, although the religious view 
itself is not capable of being proved to be correct. The religious 
mind believes in the Person of God because "the longing of the soul 
to apprehend as reality the Highest Good which is able to feel, can- 
not be satisfied by or even consider any form of the existence of 
that Good except Personality."54 The conception of a world-aim which 
fas supreme value is religiously necessary because "all the phenomena 
of inspiration, of adoration, and of the feeling of obligation to an 
ideal, are not explicable as casual effects in the development of a 
purposeless Principle,"99 This statement may be interpreted to mean 
that whatever has value must be real and meaningful. The values men- 
tioned here are primarily moral values, on which religious conviction 
is based. The sense of what ought to be argues for the reality of 
the objects of faith. "The only element common to men, to which an 
appeal may be made for the confirmation of religion, consists in 
those "utterances of the conscience" that primarily only say what 
Ought to be, and yet after all permit an indirect inference from this 


S4yicrocosnus, CS ne i A oe a 
S$50utlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 114. 
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as to what is ,%6 In thus taking the sense of obligation in man as 


the foundation of religion, Lotze and Kant stand together. 


Lotze's theory of value differs from Kant in its departure from 
Kant's moral rigorism or formalism. While Kant says that nothing is 
absolutely good except a Good Will, which seeks for no enjoyment but 
the unqualified conformity to the Categorical Imperative, Lotze thinks 
that Good must be enjoyed in order to be gadis "Good and good things 
do not exist as such independent of the feeling, willing and knowing 
mind; they have reality only as living movements of such a mind. What 
is good in itself is some felt bliss; what we call good things are 
means to this good but are not themselves this good until they have 
been transformed into enjoyment; the only thing which is really @ood 
is that Living Love which wills the blessedness of others."57 In an- 
Other place hessays: "A value, which is valued by no one, and there- 
fore causes no one pleasure or pain, is ...an essentially self-con- 
tradictory thought, "68 Still another passage which occurs elsewhere 
expresses the same idea, although in a different connection: "...since 
all thé value of what is valuable has existence only in the spirit 
Which enjoys it, therefore all apparent actuality is only a system 
of contrivances, by means of which this determinate world of phenomena 
as well as these determinate metaphysical habitudes for considering 
the world of phenomena, are called forth, in order that the aforesaid 


S6 outlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 129. 
Microcosmus, Vol. II, p. 721. 
S80utlines of Philosophy of Religion, p. 135. 
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_Highest-Good may become for the spirit an object of enjoyment in all 

Meee multiplicity of forms possible to it."39 So Cood ana the enjoy- 
ment of Good are related to each other. Without a world of sensitive 
spirits to enjoy it, Good would vanish from the realm of actuality. 
Of this conception of Good we shall hear more in our later study of 


value-theories. 


In passing from Lotze to Albrecht Ritschl we are coming to a more 
definitely formulated value-theory of religion. The affinity in 
thought between Ritschl and the other two philosophers we have con- 
sidered is great. Without their contributions the Ritschlian theology 
would not have been constructed. But the center of Ritsehl's interest 
is Christian Theolozy rather than religion in general. We do not at- 
tempt to go into his Christian conceptions constructed in terms of 
vValue-judgements, but only his general theory of religion as another 


<representative of the view that religion is concerned with value. 


Ritschl seeks to define religion not in terms of what is the con- 
Mon element in all religions, but what is the common tendency. His 
definition brings out the opposition between man as spirit and Nature. 
“"In every religion what is sought, with the help of the superhuman 
spiritual power reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction 
in which man finds himself, as both a part of the world of nature 
and a spiritual personality claiming to dominate nature. For in #?26 


S9outlines of Metaphysic, p. 151. 
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former role he is a part of nature, dependent upon her, subject to 
and confined by other things; but as spirit he is moved by the in- 
pulse to maintain his independence against them. In this juncture re- 
ligion springs up as faith in superhuman spiritual powers, by whose 
help the power which man possesses of himself is in some way supple- 
mented, and elevated into a unity of. its own kind which is a match 
for the pressure of the natural world,"40 Religion, which aims at a 
way of escape from this contradiction, understands the world differ- 
ently from the theoretical lkmowledge of the world. Religious knowl- 
edge and theoretical knowledge represent two funetions of the mind. 
sensations which are aroused in the mind may be determined "according 
to their value for the Ego, by the feeling of pleasure or pain....In 
the feeling of pleasure or pain, the Ego decides whether a sensation 
which touches the feeling of self, serves to heighten or depress it. 
On the other hand, through an idea the sensation is judged in respect 
of its cause, the nature of the latter, and its connection with other 
Causes: and by means of observation, ete., the kmowledge of things 
thus gained is extended until it becomes scientific."*1! The first are 
called value-judgements, and the second causal or scientific judge- 
ments. The distinction, however, must not be pressed too far, for 
Value-judgements "are determinative in the case of all connected 
knowledge of the world, even when carried out in the most objective 


40jJustification and Reconciliation, Eng. tr.,.p. 199. 
41Tbid., pp. 203-204. 
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fashion. Attention during scientific observation, and the impartial 
examination of the matter observed, always denote that such knowledge 
has a value for him who employs it." Theoretical knowledge, therefore, 
may not be described as "disinterested" knowledge. Instead, a more 
precise way of bringins out the difference between theoretical knowl- 
edge and religious knowledge is to call the former concomitant value- 
judgements, which are "operative and necessary in all theoretical 
cognition," and identify the latter with independent value-judgements. 
"Religious knowledge moves in independent value-judgements, which re- 
Tate to man's attitude to the world, and call forth feelings of 
pleasure or pain, in which man either enjoys the dominion over the 
world vouchsafed him by God, or feels grievously the lack of God's 


help to that end,"42 


As religion consists of independent value-judgements, there can 
be no "disinterested" knowledge of God. We know the nature of God 
only in his worth for us. Theoretically, the proofs for the being of 
God "fail to prove the objective existence of God as contrasted with 
His existence in thought;" but, "on the other hand, no theoretical 
negation of God has the right to reject the reality of God or gods 
Berirmea by religious cognition; for the relation between these en- 
tities, and the attitude to the world taken by the believer in the 
feelinz of blessedness produced by his trust in God, does not fall 


42sustification and Reconciliation, p. 205. 
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under the jurisdiction of theoretical cognition when conscious of its 
own limitations. For religious cognition, the existence of God is be- 
yond question, for the activity of God becomes to us a matter of con- 
viction through the attitude we take up toward the world as religious 
men."*2 From this quotation we can easily see that Ritschl holds that 
the religious lmowledge of God does not need to be cultivated specu- 
latively. It has been pointed out that although Ritsechl at first 
Maintains that the idea of God is an act of theoretical knowledge, 

gn & later edition of his "Justification and Reconciliation" he con- 
eludes his argument w'th the statement:" This acceptance of the idea 
of God is, as Kant observes, practical faith, and not an act of 


theoretical knowledze."44 


Ritschl regards it as the duty of theology to maintain that the 
Conception of God "can only be represented in value-judgements." The 
argument for Christianity which he finally adopts is the Biblical 
statement that whoso willeth to do the will of God, shall know whe- 
ther Christ's doctrine is of God or of merely human origin. "For if, 
through actively fulfilling the will of God, one becomes convinced 
that Christ has really revealed God, that implies that it is by the 
game path that we come to perceive that the practical end set before 
men in Christianity is at the same time the final end for which the 
world is created and governed by God. This is the essential character- 
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43yustification and Reconciliation, pp. 217-218. 
44,1fred E. Garvie: Article on "Ritschlianism," Ency. of Religion 
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istic of the idea of God valid in this domain."*° The emphasis on 
doing the will of God is also illustrative of Ritschl's "Religious 


Pragmatism,’ and of his rejection of speculative theology. 


Ritschl seems to agree with Kant's moral proof of God. In a pas- 
sage immediately preceding the one just quoted he says that "a re- 
view of the moral constitution of man, based upon the principles of 
Kant, will serve as the ratio cognoscendi of the validity of the 
Christian idea of God when employed as a solution of the enigma of 
the world." This would seem to conflict with Ritschl's refusal to 
make religion dependent on morality4é, although it is difficult to 
understand how this could be justified on his own theory of value- 
judgements. Perhaps it is what has been called a deplorable curtailment 


of his true position. 


This eminent theologian has also a conception of the Highest Good. 
It is defined in Christian terminology. "The Kingdom of God is the 
highest good assured by God to the community founded by His revela- 
tion in Christ; yet it is regarded as the highest good, only inasmuch 
as at the same time it is reckoned as the moral ideal, for the realiza- 
tion of which the members of the community bind themselves to one an- 
other by a definite mode of reciprocal action."*’ Thus the element of 
Berality in the Highest Good is an important one. That which distin- 


45 Justification and Reconciliation, p. 226. 


elbid., p. 205. 
4%TZessons in the Christian Religion, Eng. tr., p. 174. 
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guishes Ritschl's conception is its clear emphasis on participation 
in the Christian community - or what A. E. Garvie has called ‘moral 
collectivism.' This community idea is central in all of Ritsehl's in- 
terpretations of Christian doctrines. It is closely related to the 
conception of God as Love, "the ground of the unity of nature and 
spirit, and the law of their co-existence." As Love, it is God's 
personal end "that He should create a multitude of spirits, formed 
after their own kind, and that He should bring them to perfection 

in order to manifest Himself to them as Love."*8 The direct object 

of God's loving Will is therefore a community of spirits, or the 
Kingdom of Goa in which the moral unification of the human race is 
fully realized. Nature serves as a means to this final end. "In this 
way the statement that God has created the world out of love receives 
its proper limitations, and the creation of nature by God is given 
the value of a relative necessity, the necessity, namely, of serving 
as a means to God's previously chosen end of calling into being a 
Multitude of spirits akin to Himself."*9 In this way, the contradic- 
tion between the supreme worth of moral personality and Nature is also 
solved. 
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48 justification and Reconciliation, p. 278. 
Marpid., p. 279. 
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B. Religion's concern with Value as represented by 
Hoffding and Ames, 

The recognition of religion's coneern with value is also cha- 
acteristic of modern sociological and pragmatic interpretations of 
€ligion. Hoffding's "Philosophy of Religion" forcefully expresses 
he axiom of the conservation of values as the innermost essence of 
eligion. Pragmatists, likewise, define religion as a quest for va- 
wes. That which distinguishes these more recent theories of religion 
rom the theories of Kant, Lotze and Ritsechl is that the former are 
ble to make use of the idea of evolution and emphasize religion's 


unetional character in the strugzle for existence. It is therefore 


dvisable to study them by themselves, although all of these theories 
f religion possess the common character of recognizing religion's 


rimary concern with value. 


Hoffding's definition of religion is well-known. It is his funda- 
ental thesis that "in its innermost essence religion is concerned 
ot with the comprehension, but with the valuation of existence... 
or the core of religion consists in the conviction that no value 
srishes out of the world,"90 Again, he says, "the conservation of 
ylue is the characteristic axiom of religion....The axiom...can be 
sed as a criterion of the consistency and significance, of particu- 
ir religions, or of particular religious standpoints."°l More brief- 


Hoffding: Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. by R. E. Meyer, p. 6. 
m™oid., p. 10, 
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ly, "religion is faith in the preservation of value."52 Value forms 
thus the keyword in his Philosophy of Religion. By value he means 
the property possessed by a thing either of conferring immediate 
satisfaction or serving as a means to procuring it." "Everything 
which, directly or indirectly, serves to make life wide, secure, and 
rich in content has its value."°% Religion, as faith in the conser- 
vation of value, is naturally subordinate to human needs, which de- 


termine what shall or shall not have value for man, 


All values are related to life. No answer is given to the question 
"How a Single personal life is bound up with the laws and values of 
ae whole of existence?" Independent value, however, is attributed 
to "the life which is known to us." It seems that no transcendental 
value is acknowledged. "Values must be discovered and produced in the 
world of experience before they can be conceived or assumed to exist 
in a higher world. The other world must always be derived from this 
world; it can never be a primary concept. It changes with the changes 
of this world."54 As religion is primarily concerned with values, its 
content must also be rooted in experience. "The content of religion 
is always dependent on the experience of man, and more especially on 
what he has found valuable."°° Hoffding's aim is to interpret reli- 
Bion as growing out of life and as functioning in Fites Religion per- 
Sists in spite of the limitations of knowledge. Pure thought cannot 


S2Hoffding:Philosophy of Religion, p. 374. 
Myibid., p. 335. 
O4Tbid., p. 330. 
SOIbid., p. 218. 
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be its basis, but the impulse of self-preservation. The words of 
sugustine, "I seek Thee in order that my soul may live," are quoted 
fo illustrate this point. The service which religion renders to life 
is, therefore, not the soluticn of its riddles, but the maintenance 
pf its values. "Religion grows out of life itself, springs out of the 
basal mood of man in his struggle for life, out of his resolution to 
told fast, under all circumstances, to the validity of that which he 


s learnt from experience to be of the highest value,"56 


How values grow out of the struggle of existence, and how reli- 
dous ideas are derived from it, are answered in a way to justify 

he thesis that all concepts must be derived from experience. In ac- 
Ordance with this position it is said: "Ethical feeling develops in 
he struggle for life; in the struggle of the individual, but more 
fspecially in the struggle of the family, of the clan, and of the 
tion, for existence. In the course of this struggle men discover 
whe value of justice and of love. This experience cannot fail to 


"D7 as p result, men create 


xert an influence on religious ideas. 
ods in their own images, or use them for their own purposes. "Not 
410 men have discovered ethical problems in practical life and have 
veloped an ethical feeling..., not till then can the figures of 


he gods assume an ethical character. The at aims of human life 


ra 


come now - on @ larger scale and in an idealized form - the aims 


8Phi Losophy of Religion, p. 92. 
TIbid., p. 324. 
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jof the gods. The gods stand forth as the champions and defenders 
fof the highest values with which men have become acquainted in 
their struggle for existence. What other aims and qualities could 
men attribute to his gods, or conceive as divine, but those which 
he has learned from his own experience to recognize as the highest? 
Man grows with the growth of his aims, and with his growth grow 

the gods. It is a psychological impossibility that man should be 
able to conceive divine capacities and wishes which he himself has 
Mever experienced in any degree. This is true not only of his idea 
of god, but also of his idea of immortality."9? This interpretation 
of the birth and growth of religion is clearly empirical. It gives 
erticular emphasis to the social generation of ideas; and make re- 
ligion subservient to life. Thus religicn becomes secondary to 
Mnics, because religion is not justified on its own grounds, but 
‘Only so far as it contributes towards the conservation of life's 
Values. The standard of judging religion, in other words, is other 
than religion. We are therefore led to the question of the relation 


of religion to ethics. 


Between religion and ethics, the primary position is assigned 
to the latter. "The result at which we have now arrived at is that 
religion in its historical development, as well as in its motives, 
its content and its value points back to ethical presuppositions 


meme ei ae ia ae i ee 


97Phi losophy of Religion, p. 324. 
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even when it has all the appearance of serving as a basis of ethics?8® 


It is ethics which passes judzement on religion, not religion on 


ethics. 


"The criterion of the value of religion and of its Signifi- 


cance as an expression of spiritual culture must ultimately be an 


ethical one."°9 Conversely, "the sovereign decision as to what is 


right and good, i.e., the dtermination of the content of ethics, 


must not be sought in religion."69 In another eonnection it is Sata. 


"Religion is faith in the preservation of value, and ethics investi- 


gates the principles according to which the discovery and production 


of values takes place,"61 The distinction between religion and ethics 


however, disappears in the concept of the Holiest, or where there is 


any "true personal life," The distinction vanishes because the ethic- 


alhas come to include the religious,64 


Is there a highest value the conservation of which is a religious 


concern? Hoffding thinks that a highest value is not demonstrable, 


and our concepts of value cannot be conclusive. The. inconclusive 


character of the value concept is due to the inexhaustibility of 


experience; and this, again, is "bound up with the fact that being 


itself is not complete but is continually developing. "69 Reality is 


always an ideal concept towards which all inquiry steers, but which 


it can never reach. There is no absolute kmowledge, except the knowl- 


edge of our own limitations. But just because experience is inex- 


98Phi losophy of Religion, p. 331. 
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haustible, faith in the conservation of value is always a possibility. 


The fact that experience contains discord must also not be allowed 
to discredit the religious faith. Indeed, "the fact that a discord 
is felt is also itself a proof that existence contains value." Even 
pessimism presupposes value, and an absolute pessimism has never yet 
been developed in religion or philosophy. Before the problem of dis- 
cord in existence, "the most consistent course open to us ... is to 
admit its insolubility, especially when there is no reason why we 
should not lead a great and beautiful life, even though there are 
many unanswered riddles. What concerns us practically as striving 
(beings is not the actual constitution of all existence, but the con- 


ditions it offers for further development....As long as there is a 


‘possibility of maintaining and perhaps even of increasing the value 


Which there is in existence, there is a field for the religious axiom"™® 


In the end, the moral command to make life as valuable as possible 
must be accepted as the final practical solution of all unanswerable 
questions. We must live in realities, taking no thought for the 
morrow, and allowing the dead to bury their dead. If there be any 
future world or life, then "only he who has honestly and honorably 
laboured for’the values which can be found and produced in this 


world is prepared for it." 


One more point remains to be noticed. How is religion, understood 


64Phi losophy ef Religion, p. 270. 
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as "faith in the conservation of value," related to science? It is 


acknowledged that religion and science represent two different in- 
terests. "The intellectual interest prompts us to conceive exist- 
ence as a great immeasurable system of causal groups and causal 
series; the religious interest moves us to a conception of being 

as the home of the development and conservation of value."©5 Reli- 
gion cannot give a scientific explanation of existence; and science 
is unable to produce a religious faith. That which gives rise to re- 
ligious faith is "the need to establish a harmony between knowledge 
(understanding in the scientific sense) and valuation, and hence 
petween reality and value. Although the motives of knowledge differ 
rom those of valuation, yet their results may be reconciliable.... 
There always remains the possibility that great rational and causal 
web of the inter-relations which seience is gradually exposing ito 


View may be the framework or the foundation for the unfolding, in 


accordance with the very laws and forms discovered by scientific 
‘inquiry, of a valuable content. The axiom of the eonservation of 


value need assert nothing more and nothing other than this, 766 


The pragmatic theory of religion is also grounded in the practic- 
al values in life. Like Hoffding's interpretation, it emphasizes the 
‘social origin of religious beliefs, the ideal character of God, and 
the function of religion in the struggle for existence. AS a repre- 
sentative of the Pragmatic theory of religion, which clearly recog- 


Spi 1osozhy of Religion, pp. 95-94. 
Meabid., pp. 244-245. 
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nizes religion's concern with value, we choose E. S. Ames of Chicago, 
whose book on "Religion" is the first attempt to construct a philo- 


sophy of religion on pragmatic principles. 


Ames defines religion as "the quest for the largest and fullest 
satisfaction of felt needs." Such needs are understood to be prac- 
tical. In explaining the meaning of the word 'practical,' he says, 
"Phe word practical as applied to these (religious) values does not 
mean utilitarian in @ narrow or vulgar sense, but is intended to 
suggest that they are needs, goals, ideas toward which religion 
strives."67 In another connection, he says: "The ends which reli- 
gion seeks are practical in the further sense of being regarded as 
Bood....The ends of religious faith and endeavour are felt to be 
relatively good and desirable."6& Thus religion may be regarded as 


a@ aquest for values which are satisfactory to man. 


The conception of religion as "a natural, social, cultural pro- 
cess" relates religion oa the flowing stream of life, makes it sub- 
servient to life's fundamental needs. All religious ideas, including 
the idea of God, grow out of life's situations. Religious attitudes 
are social attitudes. "It is from this common base of social life 
that all knowledge extends and to this it returns."©9 The gods of 
religion "reflect the fortunes and cultures of their people." The 


God of modern conception may be identified with order, intelligence, 


67 Ames: Religion, Henry Holt and Company, 1929, p. 35. 
68Ibid., pp.37-38. 
meuid.,, ps 67. 
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jand love, which are discoverable in nature, and "His reality is as 
demonstrable as the world itself, indeed it is given in the living 
experience of all socially minded people." He is the idealized 

reality referred to by the religious man as the judge, the umpire, 
or the referee of all his thought and action. God is thus used by 


men, and has for men a very practical value. 


There is no final, absolute moral standard.Even God is finite. 


No highest Good is defined, but "the measure of the good life may be 


said to consist in the expansiveness, harmony, and happiness ex- 
perienced." These words seem to give independent, supreme value to 
life. No transcendental reality of Good and Evil is admitted. On 

the contrary, "they are concrete, particular conditions of experience 
incident to an active, moving, evaluating interest,"79 "Only where 
there are beings which work for the attainment of desired objectives 
ean there be good or bad events or things,"71 As no man possesses 
absolute knowledge of Good, the good must be learned from experience. 
An experimental way of living which aims at an ever richer and fuller 
life is the mora! ideal. All moral conduct requires an adventurous 


faith, such as we see in Socrates and Jesus. 


The denial of a final, absolute, moral standard is bound up with 
the so-called scientifie view of morality. According to this view, 


Morality "is the criticized life, developing continually broader and 


70ames: Religion, p. 260, 
Mibid., p. 261. 
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finer ideals and finding means to their fuller realization." Religion 


differs from morality by its emphasis on wider perspectives. The new 


“morality requires the use of scientific knowledge in the fulfilment 


of religious ideals, There is no religious lmowledge which is given 


once for all. Religion itself must be experimental, and is subject to 


judgement according to its fruits. In this way the separation between 


seience and religion is cancelled, because whatever is gained through 


scientific inquiry has practical value for religion. "Religion with- 


out the aid of modern science, would be as helpless still as it was 


in the days when it had no other means than magic and incantation for 


its humane ends." On the other hand, the value of scientific things 
"depends upon the spirit in which they are used," and "the will to use 


them for these spiritual ends belongs to religion at its best." 72 


The approach to the problem of death and the future further illus- 


trates the practical emphasis on the supreme value of an ever expand- 


Mme life. A new interpretation is given to the idea of immortality. It 
is a kind of social immortality based on a noble and significant way 

of living. A man may die and yet live for ages after his physical 
death. The immortality of Jesus, for instance, is his continued spirit- 
ual existence for nineteen hundred years beyond his ceath. "And the 
conspicuous fact lies not in some miraculous magic but in the moral 
and spiritual quality of his character. It was the power of his living 
word and gracious spirit that carried him over the gulfs of death and 
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and gave him immortality." 79 A self-conscious eri atone after death 
is not what man would most desire, if he is wise to understand and 
accept the limitations of man's knowledze and power. He should ra- 
ther give himself to the tasks he finds. He may intrust himself to 
the encompassing life of God, and with God he may rest the final 
issues of both life and death.’ Neither wholesale pessimism mor 
Optimism is justified. Life must be lived in adventurous faith, 


which is the essence of moral conduct. 


To sum up Ames's ikportant ideas, religion is the cherishing of 
man's vital values. These values change with life. The character- 
istic religious values of to-day are the attainment of knowledge, 
the development of personality, and the enjoyment of the fullest 
possible experience. Religion must look forward; it is necessarily 
experimental, and is to be judged according to its consequences in 
actual living. 


TSpelision, p. 230. 
Bttbid., p. 232. 
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C. The Religious Significance of the Problem of Value. 

Our brief study of the theories of religion advanced by such men 
as Kant, Lotze, Ritschl, Hoffding and Ames has made clear how re- 
ligion is deeply concerned with value. In a real sense, the prob- 
lems of religion are value-problems. Any theory of value may be 
approached from a religious point of view, and any philosophy of 
religion must necessarily involve a value-theory. "Of all branches 
of knowledge," it has been said, "the philosophy of religion is 
most dependent on a general theory of value, and most confused for 
the lack of it." Whether the word dependent expresses the real re- 
lationship or not, it is certainly impossible to deny their inner 

connections. An empirical theory of value naturally leads to an 
empirical conception of religion, while a theory which recognizes 
an absolute, transcendental value easily lends support to a trans-_ 
cendental theology. Value-theories, therefore, may be studied in 
their religious aspects; and with this idea in mind we shall now 
enumerate the fundamental problems of value which have religious 
Significance. These problems have already come to our notice in our 
review of Kant, Lotze and others; and they will hold our chief at- 


tention in our later studies. 


The nature of value is one of the first things that are dealt 
with by all theories of value. All of the philosophers whom we have 
ehosen to consider have some conception of what constitutes value. 
Kant, for instance, thinks that for any action to be good, to possess 


value, it must be done in entire independence of. all inclinations, 
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It must have nothing to do with interest or enjoyment. Lotze, on 

the other hand, believes that good and zood things must be enjoyed 

by some one or some spirit, or they are not good. We shall find that 
the conception of the nature of value has consequences for all other 
problems of value. In a sense, all these problems cannot be treated 
in separation from one another. They form the various angles from 
which a definite theory of value may be viewed, so that in all of 

its aspects it may be better understood. We need not point out how 
the question "What constitutes value?" has its religious significance. 
Since we have seen that religion is concerned with value, naturally 
Mis tever is said about the real nature of value has a religious bear- 
ing. It will be noticed that a philosophy of religion which accepts a 
psychological definition of value as entirely satisfactory must also 
admit the consequences following from that acceptance. In the same way, 
contrary definitins or conceptions of value lead to different philo- 


Sophies of religion. 


A problem of practical importance is that of the relation of knowl- 
edge to value. When religion is identified with the realm of values, 
it is general to limit science to the world of facts. But how are va- 
lues and facts related? How does cognition and valuation involve or 
exclude each other's activity? Such questions, though not explicitly 
framed in such fashion by Kant, Lotze, Ritschl and others, are all 
understood in their philosophies and answered in their own ways. The 
dualism of faith and knowledge, or religion and science, is a part, and 
an essential part, of their teachings. Is this the natural way of solv- 


ing the problem? Must religion and science remain independent of each 
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other? If faith and kmowledge are not Separable, how should they be 
related? We are here dealing with practical issues which have a 
bearing on our religious ways of living. The importance of this 
aeobien has been acknowledged by all philosophers of religion; and 
all theories of value imply where an answer or a Solution may be 
sought. We shall endeavour to locate the real issues and the pro- 


posed methods of readjustment. 


Again, the question of the objectivity of value strikes into the 
heart of religious certainty. Are values merely subjective, or can 
they also claim objectivity in some sense? This has to do with the 
relations of value to reality and existence. Kant, Lotze and Ritschl 
@ll seem to say that whatever has value for man must also be real, 
What ought-to-be must be. The reality of value is thus voluntarily 
“affirmed, but not speculatively proved. It is called an act of 
faith, not knowledge. This illustrates one of many ways of inter- 
preting the relations of value to reality. An empiricist like Ames 
naturally regards value as discovered only in experience, and speaks 
of God as "idealized reality." Asain, value may also be interpreted 
as part of the nature of reality, and contained in existence. The 
Manner we answer this question of the objectivity of value reflects 


Our understanding of religion and its objects. 


Another problem of value which has appeared in the theories of 
religion which we have studied, concerns the affirmation or denial 
of an ultimate standard of value. In traditional philosophy, the 


idea of an ultimate value appears under the conception of the High- 
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est Good. We have notived that it has found expression in the phi- 
Hosophies of Kant, Lotze and Ritschl; but its absoluteness or final- 
ity has been denied by Hoffding and Ames. It will be our interest to 
understand what a value theory has to say on the idea of a standard 
of value. 4 denial of Ultimate Value or Highest Good means the ad- 


mittance of the relativity of values. Hither denial or affirmation 


has religious implications which a general theory of religion cannot 


ignore. 


When we approach the theories of value with these problems in 
mind, Pe aias bearings on the philosophy of religion cannot fail our 
attention. We shall deal with these theories separately, so that 
their particular standpoints may be better appreciated. But in the 
@nd we shall have to bring the results of the independent studies 
together, and interpret their meaning in religious terms. This part 
of the work will form a natural conclusion to our study of the re- 


ligious aspects of the theory of Value. 
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TI. PERRY'S THEORY OF VALUE 
A. The Nature of Value. 


Value is clearly defined by Professor Perry as "any object of 
any interest." "That which is an object of interest is eo ipso in- 
vested with value. Any object, whatever it be, acquires value when 
any interest, whatever it be, is taken in it; just as anything 
whatsoever becomes a target when any one whosoever aims at it "1 
The simplicity and clearness of this definition may be seen when 


it is formulated in the equation: 
X is valuable = interest is taken in X. 


Professor Perry considers this as defining value "in the:elementary, 
primordial and generic sense." The theory should not, therefore, be 


understood as dealing with value from a moral point of view, since 


“moral judgements are not concerned with value in the generic sense, 


but with a specific and complex aspect of it." "Theory of value 
takes all value for its province, even values which are too evident 


Or ignoble for the judgements of common-sense."* 


The conception of "value as any object of any interest" presup- 
poses a valuing subject. An object un-related to any subject would 
not be valuable. In this sense, value is subjective, because apart 
from valuing subjects, there are no values. The term 'valuing' is 


1R. B. Perry: General Theory of Value; Longmans, Green and Company, 
20, pp. 115-116. 
Mbid., p. 136, p. 137. 
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stated to mean "simply liking, desiring or being otherwise favor- 
ably disposed to the object." It should not be confused with 
Pyaluing' in the sense of "finding, deeming or judging valuable." 
The valuing subject, in other words, is the interested subject. An 
object has no value for a disinterested subject; and if no interest 
whatever is taken in it by anyone, it would be entireless valueless. 


Therefore, negatively, we may formulate the equation: 
X is valueless = no interest is taken in X. 


Taking the positive and negative formulations of the theory tozge- 
ther, anyone can tell immediately that "interest" is the keyword 
here. Interest is constitutive of value; and interest alone is suf- 
ficient to create value. Professor Perry's theory of value thus says 
in substance that all values are human values, and all human values 


mee objects of interest. 
B. Knowledge and Value. 


Value as defined by Perry is relational to a subject. But this 
does not mean that value may not be "independent as regards its 
existence and essential nature, of the act or state of knowledge." 
Values "can be known like any other facts." But it is important to 
notice that "the act of cognizing values" is not identical with 
"that act of the subject which constitutes them," or, that values 


SGeneral Theory of Value, p. 122. 
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are not "both known and created in one and the same act." So far 


as the existence of value is concerned, it is not knowledge but in- 


terest that is the indispensable element. The separation between 
kmowledge and the existence of value seems complete. "A value," it 
is said, "acquires existence when an interest is generated, regard- 
| less of any knowledge about it. A value will cease to exist when its 
Ss sustaining interest is destroyed or altered; but it does not 


cease to exist simply because it is cognitively excommunicated,"9 


While the existence and essential nature of value may be inde- 
pendent of any lmowledge of it, interest, which is the constitutive 
@lement of value, is said to be closely connected with cognition, 

The interdependence of interest and cognition is amply illustrated. 
"Interest affects cognition in countless ways, by direeting it te 

a certain context, by accompanying and impregnating it with atti- 
tudes of favor or disfavor, and by weighting the evidence on which 
it is based. Cognition, on the other hand, affects interest by ex- 
eiting or depressing it, by knowing it, by illuminating it, or by 
determining the forms in which it expresses itself." There are 
therefore mutual relations between interest and cognition. The case 
in which cognition is affected by interest is not thought*as of 
Sreat consequence for a general theory of value. On the other hand, 
the conditioning and penetration of interests by cognition is a 
Mepic of primary importance.” Before we enter into this subject of 


*General Theory of Value, p. 128. 
@pid., p. 140. 

mepid., p. 307, 

"Ibid., Pp. 308. 
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"The Role of Cognition in Interest, "8 it is necessary that we make 
familiar to ourselves what Professor Perry states to be the differ- 


ence between interest and cognition and their independent variability 


According to Perry, whether a belief or a judgement is true or 
not true, depends upon its verifiability on a specific occasion for 
which one is prepared by the belief. "Truth and error qualify an 
expectation as regards its fitness to meet a specific occasion, or 
as regards the occurrence of the appropriate object when and where 
ao is looked for." They are independent of interest; or "of any 
attitudes of favor or disfavor with which I may view the presence 


@i1 such an object." 


The independent variability of interest and cognition may be 
more easily tnderstood. "A belief may remain unaffected through the 
‘whole repertory and cycle of the passions, including the point of 
indifference. Similarly, an interest may remain fixed while belief 
varies."19 In other words, "there may be identity of belief with 
variety of interest," or "stability of interest associated with 
Variability of belief." Beside the independent variability of in- 
terest and cognition, the two may be in conflict or cooperation. 
But, "when the interest in cognition develops, this conflict or 
union becomes one of interests or a relation between the cognitive 
interest and all other interests."-1 As we have already seen, this 


Sceneral Theory of Value, Chapter XII. 
9Ibid., p. 314. 


lOTpid., p. 317. 
mmpid:, p. 321. 
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ease of cognition being affected by interest is not considered im- 


|portant for a general theory of value. 


The mediation of interest by cognition, however, is treated at 
length. It is pointed out that a cognitive factor is involved in 
interest. For example, "while I can judge that there is money in 
ity purse without desiring it, I cannot desire it without judging 
lit...The money in the purse can fulfil without satisfying, or its 
absence can surprise without disappointing; but I cannot be satis- 
fied without fulfilment: of expectation, or be disappointed without 
being surprised,"1é The term which Professor Perry applies to this 
nitive factor which mediates the interest as a whole is "interest- 
Sa The fallibility of interests is attributed to the fal- 
ibility of the interest-judgements. "All interests are fallible in 
‘respect of the interest-judgement. Over and above this universal 
fallibility, an interest may also be fallible in respect of its in- 
dex, its predicate or both."15 The importance of cognition in in-. 


terest is duly acknowledged. "Interest may thus be said to be a 


Product, derivative or function of cognition, in the sense that its 


satisfaction varies with the truth of the cognition which mediates 
aed This recognition of the role of cognition in interest is 
qualifiea by the statement that although one must be aware of the 

3h ect of his interest in order that he shall be interested, but It 
is not necessary, either logically or psychologically, that he should 
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“General Theory of Value, pp. 345-346. 
mepid., p. 352. 
Bepid., p. 357, 
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be aware that he is interested, 


The role of cognition in interest is seen in the interest-judge- 
Ment. From this interest-judgement is distinguished what Professor 
Perry calls "judgement of value." The expression is interpreted to 
mean "a judgement of which value is the object;" or "judgement about 
anything to the effect that interest is taken in it." The index and 
predicate of a judgement of value are also defined. "The objectucg 
interest is the index, and the act of interest is the predicate." 
The objective composed of the index and the predicate is the object 


of the judgement of value. 


Thecdistinetion between interest-judgement and judgement of value 
is brought out again in discussing the critique of value. -° tt’ 43 
stated that "value is more intimately concerned with the interest- 
judgement than with the judgement of value. The falsity of the 
judgement of value makes no difference to the value, even when the 
Subject recognizes its falsity; whereas the falsity of the interest- 
judgement, if the interested subject be convinced of it, alters the 
value."1© It is implied in these words that truth or error cannot 
be applied to values as such; only judgements can be true or false. 
When value is taken as the object of judgement (in judgement of 


Value), the truth or falsehood of judgement cannot affect value, 


Since it may still remain an object of interest. But the case is 


ceneral Theory of Value, pp. 611-615. 
16Tpid., pe 613~ 
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different for interest-judzements. For example, when one finds out 
that his interest in some object is founded on an erroneous judge- 
ment, he would no longer regard the object as an object of interest, 
Or as valuable to him. By making this distinetion between judgement 
of value and interest-judgement, Professor Perry can assign a "pecu-~ 
liar status" to the principle of correctness. "The object of a cor- 
rect interest," he writes, "is not eo ipso better than the object 

of an incorrect interest."1" the objects of mistaken interests "are 
none the less valuable because the interest is mistaken." For ex- 

ample, "that immediate value of God which arises from the love and 
admiration of man, is founded on the belief in his existence, but 

it makes no difference to this value whether the belief be true or 


not, and whether, therefore, God exists or not," 


But in the end Professor Perry cannot say that a mistaken in- 
terest is capable of sustaining a value as a correct interest is. 
He admits that "a mistaken interest is relatively unstable because 
of the likelihood that the subject will sooner or later be convinced 


Of his error.” On the other hand, it is also recognized that "a va- 


tue founded on truth is not only wisely and rightly founded, as judged 


by cognitive standards, but is securely founded."18 go values and 
kmowledge about them do stand in a certain relationship to each 
Other. But Professor Perry does not attribute value to advancing 
knowledge independently of any interest in it. 


lGeneral Theory of Value, p. 614. 
T8Thid., p. 614; p. 615. 
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C. The Objectivity of Value. 


From the way value is defined by Professor Perry, it is easy to 
tell that, according to his theory, values cannot be conceived as 
Tobjective' "in the sense of being independent of any relation to 
a subject."1l9 It is claimed, however, to be free from epistemolog- 
ical relativism, or scepticism. Two reasons are given in support 
of this claim. "In the first place, although defining value as rel- 
ative to interest, we have not defined talue as exclusively relative 
to the present interest of the judge." The meaning is that the act 
of knowing or judging value is not in this theory identified with 
the act which creates value. It cannot be said, therefore, against 
this theory that the judgement of value is merely an expression of 
the judge's present feeling. In the second place, this theory pro- 
vides for the act of judgement a content or object other than it- 
self. Since value is defined as "any object of any interest," it is 
claimed that "the interest that creates the value is always other 
than the judgement that cognizes it." Judgement about value is thus 
Made possible; and the theory consequently does not suffer from the 
relativism which asserts "that when we judge an action to be right 
or wrong, what we are asserting is merely that somebody or other 


thinks it to be right or wrong." 


While scepticism or epistehological relativism is denied, a cer- 
tain relativism is also affirmed. Value is always relational to in- 


19¢eneral Theory of Value, p. 139. 
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terest. In the author's own words, "an object unrelated to a subject 
cannot be good in itself." But this must not be understood to mean 
that, according to this theory, there is no intrinsic value. There 
is a kind of intrinsic value which is yet relational to a subject. 
For example, "the primrose as enjoyed is intrinsically good; the 
primrose as sought for the sake of such ulterior enjoyment, is ins- 
trumentally, conditionally, or otherwise extrinsically zo0d,"@9 It 
may be said that an object " can and does possess value in itself" 
when it is an object-desired-for-itself. In this way, Perry claims 
that his theory of value "provides for intrinsic value in such in- 


telligible senses as are provided for in any other theory of value." 


Can the universe be said to possess value? Professor Perry believe 
that the question can be answered adequately in terms of his defini- 
tion of value. The universe might be conceived of as a single all- 
embracing interest. Or it "may be said to possess value in so far as 
loved or hated by its own members, taken severally. Or it may be 
said to contain value, in that it embraces interests and their ob- 
jects. Or it may be said to be an instrument of value, in that it 
provides the conditions by which interests and their objects may a- 


rise and be conserved."et 


The relation of value to reality as set forth by Professor Perry 
is again illustrated in his conception of the Highest Good as an 


Ideal.°* "The highest zood," he says, "is that definable ideal which, 


20¢eneral Theory of Value, p. 1353. 
®lipid., pp. 133-134. 
22Tbid., pp. 687-692. 
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if adopted by all as an ideal, would be best; and it is the ideal 

which is by its nature best qualified to be so adopted." Defining 
God as "a will which would make all demands harmonious and canoes 
surable if it existed," Professor Perry goes on to say: "The world 
becomes divine through being willed to be divine, and hence its be- 
ing divine is conditioned by the dynamic faith through which high 
resolves are carried into effect. God's existence may in this sense 
result from a belief in God, though not from a belief that God al- 
ready exists." It is not required, Professor Perry thinke, thatiltae 
ideal shall be in fact realized. But it must be the best, and must 
be realizable. "There must be moments when man at his best catches 
the color and flavor of the best; or, as it is commonly expressed, 
there must be a spark of God in man."“% Such moments, it is said, 
have been memorably reported by spiritually gifted men, and "are 
perhaps more often achieved by simple-minded men than by the learned 


Sr artful." 
D. The Standard of Value. 


Perry mentions four principles for the systematic gradation of 
values. They are correctness, intensity, preference and inclusive- 
ness. The first principle stands by itself as one method of criti- 
cism, while the other three principles make up the "quantitative" 
method of criticism. The corrective method is assigned a peculiar 
Status, of which we have already noticed; and it is claimed that 


2Sceneral Theory of VYeailne, p. 691. 
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this kind of criticism does not affect the values as such but the 
judgements of interests. To it is attributed "the discrediting of 
old interests based on obsolete belief, and the formation of new 
interests based on advancing knowledge." For the measurement of 
comparative value, the principles of intensity, preference and in- 
elusiveness are employed. They are not reducible one to another, 
but in the end it is the principle of inclusiveness that is re- 
garded as "the only standard by which the standardization of values 


can itself be justified."“* 


Intensity as a standard of measurement is said to be character- 
istic of "the cult of feeling." In abstract terms, it may be con- 
ceived as "a ratio of the elements which are acting under the control 
of the interest, to the totality of the elements of the organism." 
ae interest tends, in other words, to a total inhibition of 
rival interests, or to total preoccupation of the organism,"29 Ex- 
pressed simply, this principle says in substance that other things 
being equal, the more intense one's interest in an object, the 


greater value it possesses. 


The standard of preference distinguishes the cult of humanisn. 
It is employed in the comparison of different objects of the same 
interest. The important feature of preference is eaey it arranges 
the objects of any given interest in an order, relatively to one 


‘another, and in a manner that cannot be reduced either to the in- 


®4ceneral Theory of Value, p. 656. 
STbid., p. 630; p. 631. 
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tensity or to the inclusiveness of the interest ,""6 Different orders 
of preference are not commensurable. But within a common order of 
preference, different tastes may be resolved when such differences 
are due to differences of opinion, or when they are due to the -rela- 
tive ignorance of one party.But when "all cognitive differences 

have been eliminated or discounted, and two preferences still con- 
flict, we are confronted with two undebatable facts both of which 


have to be accepted by both parties," 


The principles of preference and intensity may also be used in 
combination.When there is equality either in respect of intensity 
‘or of preference, then increase in the other yields an increase of 
the total. But whenever there is conflict between the two, "it is 
necessary to proceed from preference to intensity rather than in 
the reverse direction. This is because while intensification pre- 
eludes preference, preference may always be intensified." The: gen- 
eral disparagement of our characteristically intense interests is 
thus in agreement with this principle, because they have a "tendency 
to remain upon a comparatively low Level of preference," and, "a 
like tendency...to prevent the formation or the expression of an 


integral personelity."©7 


The principle of inclusiveness "is applicable only to interests 
or aggregates of interests that are related as whole and part ."28 
For example, the eee of the "total self" may be claimed to 
bermore inclusive than the interests of its constituent: parts; or 


the interests of a whole community more inclusive than the inter- 


ests of any one of its members. Or, again, two added interests are 


mien 


*SGeneral Theory of Value, p. 635. 27 Ibid., p. 644. 
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More inclusive than either of them alone, as in the case: "pushpin 


and poetry are more valuable than pushpin or poetry." 


When the princip’es of inclusiveness and intensity are used 
Jointly, then the more inclusive and the more intense the better. 
Otherwise, "where interests are equally inclusive, the more intense 
the better; and where they are equally intense, the more inclusive 
the better." As to the commensurability of inclusiveness and prefer- 
enee, it is recognized that the two standards are independent, un- 
less precedence is given to inclusiveness, whenever a conflict of 
interests arise. Inclusiveness should precede preference because 
it "requires that interests shall be rendered harmonious," and this 
Mreconciliation permits the subsequent exercise of preference."29 
The commensurability of values demands "a universal order of prefer- 
nce," which can be best achieved by employing the standard of in- 
@¢lusiveness. It is "the only standard by which all interests can be 
brought into one system having a maximum in all three respects, or 


on the whole." 


The most inclusive interest is what is called in traditional 
Philosophy the Highest Good. "This highest good will be the object 
of an all-inclusive and harmonious system of interests." For a per- 
son as an individual, the highest good is the iu eee ys on of his 
personality. But personal interests may come into conflict with one 
‘nother. Therefore, "what we require is a personal integration that 


le er 


29ceneral Theory of Value, p. 653. 
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shall be socially qualified, or that shall guarantee a harmonious 

fulfilment of all interests." This can be accomplished through Uni- 
versal Love alone. The highest good is the All-Benevolent Will ae ok = 
the moral control “of all persons, by all persons, for all persons." 
this point Professor Perry brings out again the principle of the 
eorrection of value. "The true best will be the preferred object of 
such an identical will when it is not only benevolent but also en- 


lightenea."°° 


"That all persons should be truly happy, that they should enjoy 
and attain what as persons they like and desire," - such is Profes- 


sor Perry's conclusion about the Highest Good. 


S0¢eneral Theory of Value, p. 686. 
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III. DATRD'S THEORY OF VALUE. 


A. The Nature of Value, 


Professor Laird's treatment of value follows a three-fold divi- 
Sion of the subject. In his book entitled "The Idea of Value," he 
discusses three principal theories of value, which are called the 
theories of Natural Election, of Psychological Interest and of Con- 
ceptual Worth or Excellence. The last-named is also called the Tim- 
ological Theory, the truth of which Laird feels called upon to de- 
fend. But we cannot very well understand his own position by limit- 
ing him to the last view alone. It seems necessary to take up each of 
of the three theories which he speaks of, in order to @iscover more 


Clearly the line of thought which he wishes his readers to follow. 


The nature of value is not the same for all the theories. Accord- 
ing to the Elective view, "whatever matters to a thing, or concerns 
it, is a value or disvalue to that thing; and,...whatever does not 
Matter to it is, for it, no value but wholly indifferent."1 In this 
Sense, value is not limited to the world of human beings or even of 
lower animals, but is found in Nature itself wherever and whenever 
any two things stand in a relation of non-indifference to each other. 
"Non-indifference" does not here have any peculiarly psychological 
or biological meaning, but is like "'attraction' in physics or '‘af- 
finity' between chemical bodies." Yalue exists for a hatural or phy- 


Sical object so long as that object is not utterly indifferent to 


Ifaird: The Idea of Value, Cambridge University Press, 1929. 
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other objects. A negative value or disvalue is the same as natural 


rejection. 


The values of natural election are clearly relative values, be- 
cause they must stand in relation to Something, apart from which 
they do not exist. The same character of relativity is possessed by 
the values of psychological interest or appreciation. The apprecia- 
tive view of value, which is the second theory that Laird speaks of, 
is identical with Perry's theory of interest. Against Perry's theory 
Professor Laird says that "it is altogether too psychological," be- 
Cause it excludes values from the realm of Nature or unconscious 
things. "So far as I ean see," Laird arsues, "it is a mere dogma 
that values are peculiarly characteristic either of man or of cats."2 
The elective meaning of interest - interest in the etymological sense 
of making a difference - is claimed to be more important than the 


psychological. 


The appreciative view gives great importance to our feelings and 
Conscious interests. It is our "emotional attraction or appreciation" 
Which constitutes primary value. With this, Laird does not agree. "It 
is not true in fact," he says, "that primary value, even in human be- 
ings, necessarily implies emotional attraction."° While feelings are 
important, the plain truth must be admitted "that we esteem and aps 
prove much that we may not like, that we like much that we do not es- 
teem, that we may esteem our enemies although they hurt us, and des- 


2The Idea of Value, p. 107. 
Stbid., p. 314. 
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pise traitors who may be useful - in short, that our evaluations must 
often be distinguished from 'primary' appreciation."4 Laird disparages 
the appreciative view to the extent of reducing it either to a special 


form of the elective, or subordinating it to the timological theory. 


Timology deals with the values of excellence or perfection. Such 
values are absolute, as distinct from the relative values of natural 
election or psychological interest. Timological values may exist with- 
out being attached to "spirits or conscious beings." "The timological 
theory is concerned with the character of value, but this character, 
when discerned, is, like other characters, discovered. Therefore it 
may hold when it is not discerned, just as anything else may exist 
before we know to do so."° This must hot be understood to mean that 
value, timologically regarded, cannot be related to life. In answer 
to this misjudgement Professor Laird says: "This conelusion has no 
better warrant than the parallel argument that the predicate "blue! 
(which, logically speaking, is also 'absolute!') cannot have any re- 
lation to clear skies, delphiniums, Protestants, Cambridge, teetotal- 


ders or baby boys." 


The timological theory of value may be better understood by com- 
paring it with the elective view. We have already mentioned that the 
former conceives of value as absolute, and the latter as relative. It 
is Laird's belief that "the breach between absolute and relative 
theories of value need not always be complete." The contradiction be- 


eee ee ee es ee 


#Taca of Value, p. 315. 
Mibid., p. 314. 
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tween the two views appears, however, when we compare the saying that 
NYanything is good Simply," with the other Saying that "it is good 
only from a certain point of view." Value, timologically regarded, 
is not subject to any qualification. Perhaps the simplest way of 
stating this is that an object or an act igs good because it is good, 
no matter from what standpoint it is viewed. Between the elective 
and timological theories of value, Professor Laird makes no very 
definite choice. Buti:he is sure that "the timological theory cannot 
be surrendered because what it states is true," In the end he seems 
to think that value is an ambiguous term, and elective value and 
timological excellence may not be the same, though both may be in- 


eluded in "value." 
B. Knowledge and Value. 


The problem of the relation of knowledge to value has meaning for 
conscious beings only. Among unconscious things, the values of natur- 
al election exist without their recognizing them. But value in the 
psychological sense is not always out of any relation with knowledge. 
It is possible "to love without knowing that we love," but reflection 
upon our values occurs also. In connection with his criticism of the 
appreciative view, Laird makes no mention of Perry's treatment of 
cognition and interest. He seems to understand the psychological 
theory to say that values are emotional reactions, and irrational. 
“It is Laird's contention that reason and evaluation are very closely 
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SThe Idea of Value, p. 321. 
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related. He believes that there igs "some affinity or natural propin- 
guity between objective values and the human soul," and his timology 
me really "our insight into values; and we have this insight, often 
imperfectly, to be sure, but authentically, nevertheless,"? It is 
acknowledged that reason has been often misunderstood, but such mis- 
representations should not betray us into denying the very existence 
of reason. "The need for caution in the interpretation of reason, 
however, should never be taken to sussest that there is no such thing 
@s reason. On the contrary, the place of insight and reflection in | 
this matter of values is plainly so firm that nothing in the end ean 
shake it. For example, few deny the reality of justice; and what 
Justice presupposes is "the possibility of rational insight into the 
Values of men and things." One cannot therefore helieve in the real- 
ity of rational justice and at the same time doubt the reality of | 


rational values. 


Reason being undoubtable, what role does it play in the matter 

of values? The answer may be furnished by another quotation. Speaking 
of judgement and principle in the matter of values, Laird Says: "Any- 
thing that may be truly judged comes under the jurisdiction of rea-- 
Son - that is to say, it may be reflected on in terms of principles 
and inference, comparison and other such processes are appropriate 

to it."? It should be noticed that in all these statements the obd- 
jectivity of value is presupposed. Reason has to do with value al- 
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"The Idea of Value, p. 318. 
Mibid., p. 319. 
mibid., p. 253. 
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Teady present or existing even outside the realm of human thought. 
‘An act of judgement, in other words, does not create value but ac- 


Imowledges it. 


- 


While reason is applicable to value, not all values are necessari- 
ly known. Values may be selected without reflection. Indeed, since 
our selections, loyalties or sentiments need not be wholly irration- 
al, it is possible that what we prize may have a measure of excel- 
tence. A timological system of value may be like a pattern within 
Which our "perceptions, appreciations and choice occur." Reflective 
thinking may have gone to the making of such a pattern. But the gener- 
al conclusion does not go very far toward the establishement of this 


view. 
C. The Objectivity of Value. 


Professor Laird devotes a whole chapter in his book to the subject 
of the Objectivity of Value. His argument, in the main, is given in 
defense of the objectivity of excellence as timological value; but 
the question of the "subjectivity" or "objectivity" of other values 


is also carefully considered. 


The values of natural election, Laird asserts, may be purely phy- 
Sical. If physical objects may exist "without any mind to know or 
prize them," then the values of natural election may justly claim 
this sense of "objectivity" also. Whatever may be said about the 
IDjectivity of other values, this one class of values is not "sub- 


jective." 
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Concerning the values of sensible appearance, two alternate 
opinions are suggested. If, as some authorities maintain, colour 
and sound are properties of physical things, then "it seems unneces- 
fry to deny that beauty may also exist in the things themselves," 
although it mught be contended "that such beauties are not values 
Uniess and until they appeal to a mind." But there are others who 
deny that colour and sound can be properties of physical things. They 
are rather the joint-product of minds and physical objects. This does 
Bot, however, suggest that "beauty resides in the mind of the behold- 
er,” and is purely subjective. Laird's own position tends thus to 
prove a certain objectivity of the values of sensible appearance al- 
80. "It is at least highly disputable," he says, "whether certain 
beauties may not be strictly non-mental. If so, a possible, although 


not a necessary inference is that their values may be non-mental al- 


gso,7 10 


Most human values, however, are mental. Of the mental facts, it 
as said that there is a "subjectivity" as well as an "objectivity." 
"All mental facts are, in one sense, 'subjective' because they are 
States or phases of some self, subject, or ego. In another, and in 
& much more important sense, however, they are 'objective,' because 
they really are facts which may be kmown through observation, judge- 
ment, inference and other such processes."-+ The important problem 
is seen to be "whether when we ascribe value, say, to a generous im- 
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Ln Idea of Value, p. 230. 
titbia., p. 230. 
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pulse, the value characterises the impulse in the same sense as its 
duration, or its intensity, or any such property does." Stated other- 
Wise, when we say a primpose is yellow, we mean that the primrose 
really has the character "yellow." "May we, or cannot we holds sa 
that we really mean to assert that love has the character of value" 


when we say that love is valuable, good, or excellent? 


The so-called "ultra-recessive theories" deny that value can real- 


ly take possession of love or beauty. According ® Professor Laird. 


the Simplest form of the ultra-recessive theories states "that what 
“we call a value really expresses the circumstance that we are in an 
Merceable condition." More plainly, “when we Say anything is beauti- 
ol, we mean that a certain kind of admiration accompanies our thots 
of the thing. The admiration itself is not beautiful, but beauty is 
a& way of saying that the admiration oceurs."12 Laird argues that all 
such theories are insufficient, and recounts three reasons which re- 
veal their inadequacy. First, there is no single value-emotion. "Ap-= 
preciations or approvals...are not a distinct class of emotions." 
Secondly, "the character of the emotion does not make objects appro- 
priate, but, on the contrary,...the character of the object deter- 
Mines which emotions are appropriate." In other words, our feelings 
Must depend upon insight.In the third place, it is said "the quality 
of fairmindedness or impartiality, so essential to moral and aesthe- 
tic determinations, implies logic and insight. It cannot therefore be 


12The Idea of Value, ps 256. 
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the consequence of a special sort of feeling - even if there were 


Such a feeling." Because of these reasons, it cannot be denied "that 


value or worth may be a character of certain things, and therefore 


may be objective." 


A few other conceptions about "objectivity" are examined by Laird. 
We may briefly review his criticisms of these views, as such criticisms 


may help us to see more clearly the view owned by Laird himself. 


That we are restricted to our own ideas, and "objectivity," there- 
fore, is not attached to facts, is held by some philosophers. Such a 
View, however, must face the alternative "that either we know nothing 
or else must be capable of signifying and knowing, through some idea, 
what is not that idea at all." Besides, "if knowledge consists in the 
transcendent reference of ideas, the knowledge of ideas must consist 
in the transcendent reference of other ideas to the ideas alleged to 
be kmown; and we need the same animal faith (or the like) in knowing 


Our own ideas as in knowing anything else." 


A bolder view holds that "there should be no question of any ref- 
erence beyond the sphere of ideas, and yet that ideas need not be 
mere private occurrences." One form of this view is the Kantian theory. 
It states "that the idea may acquire the function of universality and 
necessity, and that when an idea becomes universal and necessary it 


has achieved full objectivity in the only possible sense in which 
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there can be objectivity." Against this, Laira argues that "the uni- 
versality or necessity of our thoughts cannot possibly be what we 
mean by fact and existence." A second LommieOr this bel dan view is 
one of the varieties of Absolute Idealism. "According to this doe- 
@rine the circle of ideas is self-sufficient and self-nourishing... 
When all ideas become coherent they or to be private, and they 
are true or objective because they are the whole of truth and fact." 
This overlooks the truth that "reality cannot entirely consist of 
ideas." And coherence, while it is an important test of truth, is 
not and cannot be the ground of our acceptance of certain facts and 


data. On the contrary, our theories must wait upon the observed facts 


and explain them in a coherent way. 


Brentano's view that values are what are loved with a right kind 
ae love; or Meinong's account of impersonal values, are treated by 
Laird as variations of the Kantian theory. Against Bretano's view it 
is argued that "the rightness of emotion is subordinate to insight, 
and that the relevant insight must be insight into values." Similar 


arguments are applied to the criticism of Meinong's theory. 


Variations of the coherence view of objectivity are criticised in 
Some greater length. These theories, it is said, hold "that the co- 
herence of willing or of feeling determines all that is properly 
meant by goodness or value." But a man's will need not be always 


harmonious within itself, or with its environment, or with’ the wills 
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of his fellowmen. "Our standard, in Short, is not the whole, but 
particular excellences which, so far as we can see, any valuable whole 
must possess - and the more the better. What is more, harmony is not 
particularly valuable unless it sustains and revolves around these 
excellences. In other words, coherence is neither the meaning nor the 
essence of value."15 A social view of goodness, such as Bradley's , 
is also shown to be inadequate. Professor laird advances two consi- 
derations. First, it is said that a bad thing is seldom, if ever, 

made better by being socialized. Second, the truth of the social 
theory is a consequence of more fundamental principles and not the 
premiss of them. The second point seems more important. Though a man's 
outlook must be social in some sense, "it does not follow from this 
that he should not sometimes go along a road that in the main is 
Solitary, whether or not his companions disapprove." Besides, "social 


enterprises need to be justified quite as much as individual enter- 


prises: 


The objective character of excellence makes it amenable to timo- 
logical insight or judgement. "The essential function of judgement 
is never to create a new character, but always to recognize a cha= 
racter already present ,"14 Excellence being objective, there is no 
difficulty in saying that "there may be excellences which no one has 
formulated in any judgement." Laird is also aware of the fact that 


"Value" may be an equivocal term, and "that the relative 'values'’ of 
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lStne Idea of Value, p. 249. 
4Tbid., p. 253. 
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natural election or of emotional prizing cannot properly be assigned 
ee the domain of excellence. If so, value in one sense may very well 
be objective, and 'value' in some other sense or senses, not be ob- 
mective." Eee eeoe Gems to give this as a sugzestion only; and no 
eonclusive statement is made to any effect. But he is clear at one 

important point, and that is his confirmation of the objective cha- 


racter of excellence as timological value. 
D. The Standard of Value. 


Professor Laird's special contribution to this problem is his 
maintenance of the idea "that the essence of any justifiable stan- 
dard is logic, reason and principle,"19 All his desultory remarks 
on value-measurement need not detain us from going directly to this 


fundamental position. 


The problem of a rational justification of our standard of value 
Seems first clearly formulated in connection with the discussion 

of "Lines of Preference, "16 "Is the fact of preference mere brute 

circumstance and nothing more, or can certain preferences be justi- 
fied in a rational way?" Immediately following this question Laird 
reiterates his own answer "that our preferences are justified if we 
prefer what is a greater excellence in the timological sense." To- 


ward his confirmation of this view, we should now turn attention. 


Laird takes into careful consideration the arguments of those who 


15th Idea of Value, p. 372. 
16Ibid., p. 359. 
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think that logical standards are too abstract, and therefore choose 
to follow "perceptual standards," like sens tact, sense of "good-form" 
and so forth. Four arguments are advanced in support of this opinion. 
Firstly, that habit, spontaneous or induced, may achieve the same end 
as reflective thought. "A well-drilled squad, for example, by obeying 
orders with precision, reaches any assigned position re an admirably 
efficient manner." Secondly, trained perception may be substituted 
for scientific measurements. Thirdly, perceptual methods sometimes 
isthe only atailable method. And, fourthly, perceptual methods some- 
Gimes prove to be the best. In answer to these arguments, Laird says 
that they do not destroy the fact that principles are actually in- 
Yolved in judgements. Firstly, "the orders that the squad follows are 
Planned." The second and third arguments are no proof "that we should 
not, and may not, come to understand the principles of our perceptual 
Me perience in a logical and rational way." Lastly, trained perception 
‘or tact may have been influenced by experience: that is learned "at 
least half-reflectively." Besides, perception refers to something 
particular, but timological valuation is always general. Alternative- 
ty, it is said, "all particular values permit of inductive generali- 


sation," but such generalisation must be true to reality. 


Laird's own conclusion is as follows. There is a single system of 
Values which is measurable. It is rational and objective, not arbi- 
trary and relative to individual feeling, or even to corporate senti- 
ment. It may be that rational timology and our appreciative valuation 
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e in some way related. Our conscious or unconscious choices may be 


termined by some relatively organised pattern which we do not al-— 
ys recognize. Such a pattern may also have been organized or con-— 
med by reflective thinking, which we have forgotten. If so, then 


mre 18 & reason in it. 
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IV. DEWEY'S THEORY OF VALUE. 
A. The Nature of Value. 


Professor Dewey's experimental empiricism "finds values to be 
identical with goods that are the fruit of intelligently directed 
activity."1+ The formulation of this theory of value is directed 
against those theories which define value either as fixed and eters 


nal or as any object of any interest. 


Dewey's objection to the psychological theory is. not thats 
connects value with enjoyment, for such a connection is the only 
way of escape from transcendentalism. What he emphatically denies 
is that enjoyment or satisfaction itself is enough to constitute 
/value. "There is no va’ue except where there is satisfaction" - 
to thisvextent Dewey seems to agree with Perry. But the concluding 
part of the sentence brings out clearly the opposition between the 
two, for it is stated that "there have to be certain conditions 
fulfilled to transform a satisfaction into a value."* These condi- 
tions are those which require judgement as a necessary constituent 


element of value. 


Things are not valuable simply because they are liked and en- 
joyed. According to this consideration, then, the psychological 
theory is inadequate, because it "holds down value to objects ante- 


ecedently enjoyed, apart from reference to the method by which they 


tthe Quest For Certainty, 
m. 286. 
eIbid., p. 268. 
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come into existence; it takes enjoyments which are casual because 
unregulated by intelligent operations to be values in and of them- 


selves."° 


But there is a real difference "between the enjoyed and 
the enjoyable, the desired and the desirable, the satisfying and 
the satisfactory." The statement that Something is enjoyed is a 
mere proposition of fact, which is not different from the saying 
that something is red or black. But to say that something is enjoy- 
Weable is to en-state a value. It is a judgement that it will do, 
that it satisfies certain conditions, and that its security is to 
be desired. Without the mediation of judgement or intervention of 
thought, "enjoyments are not values but problematic goods;" they 
are Pay erevedbilities of values to be achieved." When their 'right. 


to exist' is proved to be valid, then they become values in the real 


sense. 


The defect of the psychological theory is seen also in its in- 
adequacy to direct action in practical life. If enjoyments are 
Values, then "desire, and aides and hence action, are left 
Without guidance, although the question of regulation of their 
formation is the supreme problem of practical life." The separation 
between knowledge and practitve which is a situation to be deplored 
is left to perpetuate itself. Personal and social interests are not 
subjected to intelligent control, but are regarded "as values in 
‘and of themselves." 


i nr 


S0ne Quest For Certainty, p. 258. 
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© The other theory of value which Professor Dewey attacks with e- 
nt force is the one associated with traditional philosophy and 
“institutional religion. According to this view, values are trans- 
eendent and eternal. "Philosophers Suppose these eternal values are 
known by reason; the mass of persons that they are divinely revealed,"4 
The form the standards with reference to which the worth of experienced 
goods must be estimated. But men have come to discover that secular 
interests and temporal values call more for their attention; and a 
transcendental system of values does not help them in actual living. 

As a scientist°is not benefited by "a standard of absolute truth; ** so 
also a rationalistie theory "does not afford the suidance for the sake 
of which eternal and immutable norms are appealed to." Very often the 
‘@lain of eternal values is made in the interests of established insti- 


tutions which live for themselves. 


Values, therefore, are not transcendental. They are experienced goods 
but they are also more than mere enjoyments. Values are enstated by 
judgements; nihey are enjoyments that issue from conduct directed by 
insight into kevkvenss having a meaning and a validity due to the way 


in which they are experienced." 


: 


B. Knowledge and Value. 


= In Dewey's philosophy, knowledge and value have a close relation- 


Ship. "The Quest For Certainty" is devoted largely to the criticism . 


4tne Quest For Certainty, p. 257. 
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| 
of Separating Jmowledge and value into two realms, and has its main 
“importance in the formulation of a scientific treatment of values. 
Micwledze as a means of directing changes is here substituted for 
knowledge in the traditional Sense of contemplation of pure Being. 


‘The former kind of Ikmowledge is exemplified in scientific inquiry, 


and it is the introduction of the experimental method into the realm 
of values that Professor Dewey consistently advocates. The sap be- 
tween natural science and human value is thus done away with by the 
employment of one and the same method of experimentalism. The exten- 
“Sion of the scientific method into all spheres of human life is be- 
lievea to be the only way of solving the deepest problem of to-day — 
Mthe problem of restoring integration and cooperation between man's 
beliefs about the world in which he lives and his beliefs about the 


Values and purposes that should direct his conduct." 


By scientific knowledge Dewey means knowledge that is arrived at 


through "deliberate institution of a definite and specific course of 


@hange." Such knowledge refers to the consequences of directed activity. 


It is different from knowledge that is gained or supposed to be gained 


a pure reasoning, as well as from any knowledge that is "divinely re- 
Vealed." All intuition is subordinated to reflective thinking. "Rela- 
tively immediate judgements, which we call tact or to which we give 
the name of intuition, do not precede reflective inquiry, but are the 
funded products of much thoughtful experience. Expertness of taste is 


Othe Quest For Certainty, p. 255. 
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at once the result and reward of constant exercise of thinking,"® 


The relation of knowledge and value may be said to be defined by 
life role of judgement in valuation. Mere enjfoyments without Ikmowledge ~ 
of their origins and consequences are not values. They become values 
When they are judged to be worthy of enjoyment. "Without the interven- 
tion of thought, enjoyments are not values but problematie goods. be- 
coming values when they re-issue in a changed form from intelligent 


behaviour."” Such words as judgement, thought and intelligence indi- 


Gate that knowledge is pre-requisite for the existence of value. 


The judgement which en-states a value is judgement "by means of the 


relations" under which an enjoyment occurs. An illustration seems to 
Mans out the point admirably. "Consider the difference between the 

Bi position 'That thing has been eaten,' and the judgement 'That thing 
is edible.' The former statement involves no knowledse of any relation 
except the one stated; while we are able to judge of the edibility of 
anything only when we have a knowledge of its interactions with other 
things sufficient to enable us to foresee its probable effects when 

it is taken into the organism and produces effects’ there."° It is clear 
from this that any kmowledge here involved must be gained through 
Scientific inquiry; and the increase of knowledge refers always to an 
increased power to foresee events. It is such kind of knowledge that 
Will determine for us what enjoyments are worthy of being perpetuated 


me ee ee eee we ee ee 


The Quest For Certainty, p. 262. 
Mipid., p. 259. 
SIbid., p. 266. 
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as values, 


The value character of knowledge seems implied in one notable 
passace. Direction by an idea of value is Said to be applicable to 
Science as well as anything else. "For in every scientific undertak- 
ing there is passed a constant succession of estimates; such as ‘it 
is worth treating these facts as data or evidence; it is advisable 
to try this experiment; to make that observation, to entertain such 
and such a hypothesis, to perform this calculation, etce.'" Aside 
from the fact that knowledge is always involved in valuation, these 
words show that value: has also a role in operative thinking. But 


the latter point is not thought out to any conelusive result. 
C. The Objectivity of Value. 


Dewey's view of the relations of value and existence starts from 
the interpretation of Nature as inclusive of human experience. It is 
not right to oppose man to Nature, for man is a part of Nature, and 
his doings are Nature's own workings. It is said that there is no 
room for a theory of value separate from a theory of Nature.? The 
problem of the objectivity of value is thus regarded as arbitrary, 
because it arises out of an unjustified isolation of man and experience 
from Nature. This arbitrary formulation of a problem has necessitated 
Some arbitrary solutions. "Hither the goods which we most prize and 


Which are therefore termed ideal are identified completely and through- 


9Experience and Nature, Open Court Publishing Company, Chapter X. 
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“out with real Being; or the realms of existence and of the ideal are 


wholly severed from each other, n LO The idealists, for example, attri- 


‘pute to the ideals of human aspiration "a peculiar kind of existence 


ealled metaphysical;" and others think that "the ideal is too sacredly 


ideal to have any point of contact whatever with existence." The real 
“Solution of the problem is to discover the arbitrary character of the 
‘problem itself. Onee this is recognized, the "subjectivity" of values 
‘disappears. 


i "The striving of man for objects of imagination is a continuation 
of natural processes; it is Something man has learned from,the world 
in which he occurs, not something which he arbitrarily injects into 
that world. When he adds perception and ideas to these endeavours, it 
‘is not after all he who adds; the addition is again the doing of na- 
ture and a further complication of its own domain."!1! yan's enjoyments 
and sufferings are thus seen to be "as realistic, as 'objectively' 
natural, as are the constituents of the object of cognitional:ex- 
perience,"12 Such objectivity, however, is not discovered apart from 


experience. On the contrary, the reality of human values is rooted in 


€xperience, and therefore, also in nature. 


In spite of the precarious nature of existence,Dewey feels the 
Teality of value so sensitively as to base upon it the whole meaning 
Of human existence. Man's participation in the making of an ever bet- 


I cstencs and Nature, p. 415. 
Hipid., pp.421-422. 
W2tpia., p. 424. 
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meer World is interpreted to give significance to the smallest human 

| effort towards the realization of human ideals. "A mind that has 

| opened itself to experience and that has ripened through its disci- 

| pline, knows its own littleness and impotencies; it knows that its 
|wishes and acknowledgements are not final measures of the universe 
whether in knowledge or in conduct, and hence are, in the end, tran- 
)Sient. But it also knows that its juvenile assumption of power and 

| achievement is not a dream to be wholly forgotten. It implies a unity 
with the universe that is to be preserved. The belief and the effort 
of thought and struggle which it inspires, are also the doing of the 
universe, and they in some way, however slight, carry the universe 
forward. A chastened sense of our importance, apprehension that it is 
not a yard-stick by which to measure the whole, is consistent with 
fhe belief that we and aur endeavours are significant not only for 

| themselves but in the whole."!5 This has been justly called Dewey'S 
relizious attitude towards Nature. The unity of man with nature thus 
Mietablishes the reality of human ideals and assigns to them cosmic 
‘significance. On this theory of nature and man, it is certainly not 
Biemissible to depreciate human values as purely subjective projec- 
tions of the human mind. Rather it would be more correct to say that 


they are just as real as any object of cognition which rests in nature. 
D. The Standard of Value. 


Since judgement is essential to value, the problem of estimating 


Experience and Nature, p. 420. 
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intellectually acceptable and morally 


approvable" necessarily becomes an important one. In accordance with 


tion of an absolute standard as well as any attempt to form a hier- 
marchy of values. In his article on "What I Believe," which he wrote 

or the Forum!*, he repudiates the idea that we can look for "a single 
rport and a single end" in life. "Search for a single inclusive good 
is doomed to failure....Belief in a single purpose distracts thought 
md wastes energy that would help make the world better if it were 
“directed to attainable ends." There are no eternal standards which can 


be appealed to. All ideals must be based on knowledge of actual con- 


‘ditions and needs. "In morals, absolute perfection does not seem to 


is also no distinetion between higher and lower types of value. A seale 
f values cannot de made. As Dewey says, "to suppose that we can make 

& hierarchical table of values at large once for all, a kind of cata- 
iF 


logue in which they are arranged in an order of ascending or descend- 


ing worth, is to indulge in a gloss on our inability to frame intel- 


ligent judgements in the concrete." Otherwise it is simply a way of 
xalting our own moral prejudices. 


The Forum, March, 1930. 
"The Quest For Certainty, p. 264. 
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It is not permissible to make a Sharp division between spiritual 
and material values. Since material goods are the condition or means 
of the fulfilment of spiritual values, the disparagement of the former 
ais equal to depriving the latter of any effective support. It is a 
great mistake for relision and Philosophy to treat material things 
‘as inferior to spiritual or moral goods. By discrediting the means, 
‘the best ideals become ineffective in action. Means and material are 
‘Synonymous. Besides, the more immediate and pressing needs of men are 
material rather than spiritual. When Spiritual ends are disconnected 
with actual conditions, it is natural that men should give only lip 
Service to remote ideals, and devote their interest and attention to 


urgent needs. 


Real moral judgements should be regulative of men's enjoyments. 
They imply knowledge of the conditions and consequences of their oc- 
@urrence. Hence the only dependable method in morality is the method 
of science, or the experimental method. It is the art of control as 
different from the art of acceptance. It does not appeal to any ab- 
Solute value, but trusts in the capacity of experience to work out 
its own standards. The fruits of the employment of the experimental 
method in natural science are manifest. Its extension to the svhere 
of morality should also effect significant changes. Among these, three 
ee particularly mentioned by Dewey. One of the first’ is "a change 
from looking to the past to looking to the future." Past experiences 
Phoula not be regarded as the norms or the arbiters of our present 


e€njoyments. The seat of authority lies not in the past, but in our 
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Imowledge of the consequences of our behaviour. New directive stan- 
“deras are to be formed, and "very largely from the findings of natur- 
fal Science." The scope of morals Should be widened so as to inelude 
all such large ranzes of conduct as "those having to do with health 
and vigor, business, education, with all the affairs in which desires 
ea affections are implicated." When the moral sphere is so conceived, 
“the conclusions of Science will be seen to play an important role in 


en) judgements of value, 


A second effect of the adoption of the experimental method in moral 
judgements is "that it cuts the roots of what is often called subject-— 
ivisn, but which is better termed egoism,"16 What is meant by "subject- 
Mi sn" here is the "eonstant throwing of emphsis back upon a change 
made in ourselves instead of one made in the world in which we live." 
All types or kinds of other-worldliness in religion, philosophy and 
Pitheticisn which escape from reality belong to VSub i eet yaaa A dif- 
ference is also made between subjective change as means aa as an end 
in itself, As a means of bringing about objective change it is even 
Me ortant. But experimentalism would emphasize attention to objective 
things, and would demand environmental changes "so as to render objects 


of value more empirically secure." 


A third change concerns standards, principles, and rules of conduct 


nore Particularly. The finality of any belief or doctrine is denied by 


the experimental method. "Any belief as such is tentative, hypothetical, 
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orne Quest For Certainty, p. 274. 
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‘Beliefs are the instruments of action, and themselves subject to 
modification. Since this is SO, mere loyalty to beliefs or laws 
Gould not be a virtue in itself, Insetad, "a moral law, like a law 
in physics, is not Something to swear by and stick to at all hazards; 
at is a formula of the way to respond when Specified conditions pre- 
Sent themselves." Consequences determine its validity. This teat is 
more exacting, and makes possible constant development and improve- 


ment. 


Thus the adoption of the experimental method in the field of moral 
conduct would eventually bring about a reconstruction of traditional 
beliefs. The denial of an absolute value and of the finality of any 
belief goes together with the denial of the permanency of any standard 
of moral judgements. While negatively the principle of experimentalism 
Seems to destroy the fixity of moral laws, positively it stands also 
for the affirmation of the importance of moral Srowth. It is because 
fixity of standard hinders continuous growth that it is denied its 
Validity. It does not mean, however, that human efforts should not be 
directed toward some ideal goal. Devotion to the cause of the possi- 
bilities of existence is allied to the experimental method. An ever 
growing, expanding life demands the continuous reformation of moral 
Standards. There is a highest sood which Professor Dewey implicitly 
acknowledges, and to which he subordinates all kinds of lnowledge and 
enjoyment. It is thezrealization of the possibilities of life. Such 
Madication, it is believed, has its cosmic significance, and is really 


part of Nature's own doing. 
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7 URBAN 'S THEORY OF VALUE. 


A. The Nature of Value. 


_ We may perhaps gain a better Imowledge of Professor Urban's econ- 


Geption of the nature of value by noting first his criticisms of the 
Mn olosical and biological definitions of value. Against both the 
| charge is made that they are really circular in character. Value in 
Misychological terms is fulfilment of desire or interest. But, it de 


| argued, "in all such definitions valuableness is already assumed as 


“@n intrinsic quality of pleasure or fulfilment." "Ig the interest 


“interest?” - such questions show that in the psychological defini- 
tion, the value concept is already presupposed. The same circularity 
ds seen in the biological definition "that values are adaptations to 
environment, relations between organism and environment that emerge 
ae evolution runs its course."© For adaptation implies end or pur-_ : 
“pose, which presupposes value. Besides, degrees of value are involved. 


"If we say that one thing is better than another because it is more 


lmprovement, i.e., that there is always greater value in a thing in 
proportion to its development. This may, indeed, be so, but, ifegee 
it involves an a priori relation between value and development which 


an only be acknowledged." 


| Other conceptions which regard value "as the fulfilment of any 


ly, M. Urban: The Intelligible World, Macmillan Co., 1929, p. 136, 
mid., p. 137, 
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tendency whatsoever, not merely the fulfilment of interest nor the 


relation of a sentient organism to its environment ,"° are also 


charged with circularity. If value is conceived as the relation be- 


tween tendency and its fulfilment, the assumption is already made 
that "fulfilment is better than non-fulfilment," - 'better than! 


“being expressive of a value relation, 


The circularity of all of these definitions, it is asserted, re- 
veals that value cannot be reduced to non-value terms. It is "se 
“logically primitive concept, and cannot be deduced from, nor defined 
eu terms of anything else,"* As this is Professor Urban's own con- 
Me ption of the nature of value, we shall have to study it more in 


detail. Urban voices agreement with an "objective or cosmological 


< 


eer @ wilful or purposeful abstraction, is to my mind an untenable 
conception." It is denied that value can be reduced to simply en- 
‘tities or relations of such entities. "The category of being valued, 
like the category of being perceived or being willed, is, perhaps 
(such) accomplex, capable of being analysed and in the process of 
Henalysis of being defined. But the category of being valued is not 
ihe category of value. The latter is a Peele primitive concept, 
faa as such, indefinable." The indefinability of value is further 
explained by saying that the ultimate values as the good, the beau- 


‘The Intelligible World, p. 138. 
e et a5 Dp. Lo? z 
Merbid., p. 139. 
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View of value," and holds that "value...is part of the nature of any- 


thing." "The idea that any objects are value-free, except as a result 
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@eiful, and the true are all "individual" concepts. "There is no high- 


er 
* 
are no Simples into which they may, 


genus to which to ascribe them as & species or as examples. There 


as complexes, be analysea."® Like 


the concepts of being, existence, and reality, value is an underivable 


) and inescapable concept. Its nature will become clearer to us as we 


study its relations to kmowledse and existence, 


B. Knowledge and Value. 


The relations between knowledge and value are defined in terms of 


the noetic character of valuation, and the valuational character of 


cognition, The:first affirms that there are specific value-judgements 
distinguishable from judgements of fact. Many of our judgements, it 
is recognized, are mixed. For example, in the statement "the mountain 
is high and beautiful," the character of beautiful is predicated in 
precisely the same form as that of high, The real question is whether 
the two predicates sufficiently differ "to merit the distinetion be- 
sen judgements of value and judgements of fact,’ Professor Urban 
Bows that there is such a difference. "When we predicate value of 
Miything," he says, "we pass from the mere concent of quality or es- 
Sence to a certain bearing which this essence has on existence. It is 
"worth existing' or 'ought-to-be.' In other words, in a predicate such 


@S8 noble and beautiful there is, in addition to its essence, this 


unique relation to being. Now, it is undoubtedly this double character 
othe Intelligible World, p. 140. 
moid., pp.141-142, 
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“of the value-judgement, this unique bearing on existence, that cons- 


titutes the differentia of the value- judzement."8 In a value-judgement 


Bere is more than the mere bringing together of a subject and a pred- 
‘icate ina relation. It is the "reflexive act" which acknowledges that 
| something is worthy to be. "When I Say that the mountain is beautiful 


or ag character is noble, part at least of the implication of that 


ed cement is that I acknowledze that it ig worthy to be, that it is 


“as it ought to be."? It is the meaning of the predicate which is dif- 
ferent from other types of judgements. The Toughtness' or 'worthiness- 


to-be' is called validity or the 'value-objective.' This conception 


of meviaity will concern us again in connection with the problem of 


@he objectivity of value. 


The denial of specific value-judgements is explained as due to a 
Wrong idea of value as quality. What is called quality is really what 
Should be called an "expression of feeling," since it is "but a payenee 
logical character which an object acquires through its relations to 
the interests of a subject, "10 When value is regarded as a quality, 
it is "perfectly valid" to say "that the so-called value-judgement is 
not a judgement in any 'proper' sense." The difficulties of distin- 
guishing value judgements from other judgements of fact are therefore 
artificially created out of a false assumption. Value is not a quality 
in any sense; or "an entity to be pointed to; it is a meaning to be 
Mimowledgea." tl But acknowledgement involves knowledge; "knowledge 
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8Ene Intelligible World, p. 142. — 10, Ibid., p. 143. 
Tbid., p. 144, Tl. Thid, ne 26. 
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tutes the noetic character of valuation, 


Cognition and valuation are closely related in another way. The 


“ment of the values of truth and reality. "The unexpressed assumption 
£ all logie is that truth is better than untruth, the postulate of 


all science and philosophy, that reality is of more value than appear-_ 


ance 112 Besides these value distinctions between truth and untruth, 
reality and appearance, it is further stated that "truth and reality 
Mtencelves are values to be acknowledged." Even psycho-biological 

Me rinitions of value must consider truth as a form of value, and must 
necessarily presuppose absolute values. For knowledge is serviceable 
A life and therefore has value. But though knowledge is subordinate 
life, some absolute values must be presupposed from which life 1 
self may derive its significance. And since "every judgement, even the — 
existential, involves the acknowledgement of a value," the value cha- 


racter of cognition must be maintained. 


The practical issue of all this is seen when the value attitude is 


regarded as "the complete development of the scientifie and theoretical 
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mere can be no question, therefore, of replacing the scientific’ ate 
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phought is value-charged,#16 On this view, it is not possible to 


Oppose science to other spheres of human activity. But Professor 


Urban does not elaborate on the implications of this thought. 


C. The Objectivity of Value. 


According to Professor Urban's theory of value, value has a pecu- 


liar kind of objectivity. We have already seen how value is under- 


jtood as a meaning to be acknowledged, as a bearing on existence. It 


woes not exist or subsist itself. "In the case of value its being is 


es validity. Values are there, but in quite a different sense from 


hat in which objects either of perception or of conception are there 


- even, as we have already seen, of the communication of meanings of 
the ontological predicates themselves. In this sense, talue is above 
al ontology,."14 This idea of the validity of value contrasted with 


sxistence we shall now endeavour to make plain. 


The ontological problem of value is said to be its "central and 
Witimate problem." To the question "Do values exist?" many conflict- 
ing answers are cited. The confusion is attributed largely to the 
Bquivocal meanings of the term 'existence'." If ‘existence! is taken 
in the broadest sense, we must say that value exists, "as does every-_ 
thing else in the world of logical discourse. But our statement is just 


“The Intelligible World, p. 167. 
mbid., p. 145. 
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IS Meaningless as it is true." In the narrower sense;,value cannot 


"The feeling of value exists, 


be said to exist. The qualities valued © 
subsist, as does also the relation of value for a subject. But value 


such neither exists nor subsists: it is simply valia."+5 this 


yaliditv is called its objectivity, - an objectivity of a peculiar 


Mature. The difficulty of this line of thought is felt by some to be 


the separation of value from reality, reality being identified with 
me 


existence. It is asked whether anything can be valid which does not .. 


exist? Can validity be set over against existence without making 


ralidity a non-beinzs? Against such critisisms, Professor Urban main- 


pains that validity and non-existence are not contradictory. He ar- 
les that "to set ever validity over against existence is not to negate 
it. Difference from being does not mean absolute nothing, "16 Positivesll 
my, validity must be acknowledged in all existential judgements. The 
estion whether validity as set over against being would not be a 

othins is claimed to be unreal, because "the very test of that whan 
stent or non-existent, real or unreal, is precisely an acknowls? 


Mdgement of the validity of the judzement." 


; The idea of validity makes value different from being. Their rela- 
bion, however, cannot be satisfactorily left in this indeterminate 
tate. An attempt is therefore made to express it in a better way. Tt 
is said that value, though not an existential fact, is not separate 
s existence. "Value has meaning only in econncetion with things, and 


szthe Intelligible World, p. 151. 
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validity has meaning only in connection with the communication of 


persons.” But it 


is not possible to think of things as independent 


of value. On the contrary, "value is the very essence of their real- 


ity." Judgements of fact anda value-judgements cannot be contrasted 


pin any absolute sense," and at the Sametime, a duality between fact 


8 d value is admitted to be necessary. "If value and fact were iden- 


tical there would he no will and no event,"17 There must be a differ- 


"ence between what is and what ousht-to-be. There are moments when 


The significance. given to communication is establishing the pri- 
ority of value seems to have a bearing on the question of the object- 
ivity of value. It appears that the value concept, like all other con-— 
repts, has validity only in the world of human discourse. Professor ; 
Ban recognizes that "it may still be asserted that values are sub- , 
yective and contingent, in the sense that they are valid only as the 
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conditions of the world which the human mind cata which is’ the ob- 
ject of its acknowledsement and communication, "18 But it is stated 
that such an assertion is meaningless, "since nothing can be categ- 
Orically affirmed or denied of any other world." "It is only within 
the world of human discourse and communication that any of these con- 
ceptions and distinctions have any meaning. Communication is the ul- 
timate presupposition of any philosophy..." This amounts to saying 
that the validity of value cannot be questioned if philosophy is to 


be intelligible: 
D. The Standard of Value. 


One of the important features of Professor Urban's theory is its 
maintenance of a hierarchy of values. Values cannot be conceived, it 
is claimed, without putting them in some order of arrangement. Even 
& complete transvaluation of values could not destroy the hierarchic- 
81 principle. "...given any values at all, it lies in. the nature ves 
/Walues as such that they must be related as higher and lower, "19 
‘There is no value which is not related to other values "in the re- 
lations of more or less." "An isolated value is a contradiction in 
terms."*9 This idea of a scale of values is one of the & priori 
€lements in value, and isttherefore true "no matter what." It is 


essentially necessary for philosophical intelligibility. 


In Idealism, for example, a hierarchical order is explicitly pres-— 


78the Intelligible World, p. 158. 
P7Tbid., p. 338. 
20Thid., p. 340. 
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ent. All systems of idealism seem to "make the 'spiritual content' of 
tife chiefly or alone significant and valuable, and accordingly assume 
that the substance of things consists in Spiritual reality."*1 The 

key value is the Spirit by means of which the order of values is de- 
termined. In Realism, the hierarchical principle plays an equally im- 
Portant role, though it is only implicitly assumed. In the erude forms 
of materialism distinetions are made "between coarser and finer kinds 
of atoms, between the simpler and the more complex, the homogeneous 
and the heterogeneous." In the "more subtle conceptions of evolution- 
ary naturalism" the idea of an order of values is also presupposed. 
Ben life, mind and value are conceived of as higher levels in the 
world process, the scale of values is explicitly made. With the re- 
ductionists who "resolve the ethical and the Spiritual into the cos- 
Mic order," a concept of progress is employed, which, however, implies 
the idea of a system of values. Thus neither Idealism nor Realism can 
|do away with the hierarchical principle of values; and the differences 
|}between the two main types of philosophy are due largely to their at-— 
bution of the key value to different objects. It must be clear, 
therefore, that the concept of an order of values is fundamental in 


all speculative thinking. 


Philosophical intelligibility must retain such broad divisions as 
Matter, Life, Mind and Spirit. Exact definition of these terms is not 


possible. But they "signify fundamental concepts that make other ideas 


@lthe Intelligible World, p. 438. 
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faa concepts understandable," Thus Matter re fully intelligible 
7 © 


Moniy when Life supervenes upon it, 


and lif 


when it expresses itself in life;" 


e "becomes really intelligible only when values become explicit 


in mind ana consciousness." Mind, in its turn, cannot be understood 


except "when it is gsuided by mind as Spirit."%2 All of these signi- 


ficant statements Simply deny the possibility of explaining the high- 


@r things in terms of the lower. On the contrary, they affirm that 


the key value "is the immanent activity of Spirit." "From lifeless 


matter, through the plant and animal life, the practical intelligence 


of man, to the level of Spirit itself, we have a progression from ex- 


ternal motion to immanent activity, from potentiality to actuality. 


It is in such terms, and such terms alone, I have contended, that the 


meanings of reality can be described and communicated,"©% 


The philosophical necessity of a certain order of value, oF gies 
idea of degrees of reality, is the basis of determining the norms of - 
Value for practical living. The construction of a coherent system of 
human values which may serve as a standard of our moral judgements is 
the aim of Professor Urban's later book called the Fundamentals of 


thics, fhe hierarchical principle is made to work out its practical 


Consequences. 


A natural order of values begins with the bodily values and ends 
With the religious ones. Between the two classes lie the economic 


falues, the values of recreation and association, character values, 
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2 mhe Intelligible World, p. 442. 
PIbia., p. 443, 
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ihe 


sthetic values and intellectual values. Such is the order into 


QWhich values would fall, whether we look at them as more or less 


fundamental to life, or more or less Significant. These values, again, — 


may be divided into three distinct groups: the bodily, the social, 


and the spiritual. The bodily group includes also the economie and 


“Fecreation values. The values of Sociality are those of association 


“@nd character; while the spiritual values are the intellectual, es- 
yhetic and religious. 


24 


This table of human values is represented in 


“the following form: 


Bodily 
I. Organic |Economic 
Recreation 


II. Hyper-organic 


[Association 
1. Values of Sociality | 

Character 

'Tntellectual 
2. Spiritual Values jEsthetic 

[Religious 


The term hyper-organic is used to cover those phenomena which, "while 
depending upon organic conditions, (are) still other than organic, | 
having new qualities and new ore They are the social and ethical 
henomena which cannot be reduced to the organic leven Association 


and character values are grouped together as social because association 
With others is a condition of self-realization, and character is "a : 
creation of this level of association." The term spiritual is used to 


characterize those objects of human interest which are of an ideal 


LP reutate 6: Btvhics, Henry Holt and Co., New York, 1930, p. de¢ae 
rd, , p. 117, 
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values par excellence are the religious, They have the highest moral — 


jignificance as intrinsic values, as forms of realization in the in- 


lividual life of man, althoush they are also instrumental in his eco- 


aomic and social life, 


All of these values are said to correspond to the fundamental ins- 


bincts or interests of men. The correspondence between values and in- 


Organie Values 


Values Instincts (or interests) 


Bodily Hunger, Sex 


Property Acquisition, Bodily Activity 
and expression 
Labor 


Recreation Play 


_ Economic 


Hyper-organic Values 


social 
Values Instincts 
Association Values Gregarious instinct 
Character Values Sympathy 


Self-assertion, Self- 
abasement. 


Hyper-orgaine Values 


Spiritual 
Values instincts 
Intellectual ; Curiosity 
Esthetic Values Play (?) 
Religious Values Religious instinet 


(Reverence? ) 


2 rundamentals Of Hihies, p. 169. 
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The highest ideal for any individual is said to be self-realization. 


, 
there could be no realization of the total self all at once, the } 


tues. The first principle:is that intrinsic values are rated higher 


than instrumental or extrinsic, Thus the bodily and economic values 


pare primarily instrumental rather than intrinsic." The satisfaction 
f hunger, sex and play could not be made ends in themselves without 
perversion of values." The second principle is that permanent va- 


re 


mes are higher than transient. The permenent are those of association 


higher than unproductive. Material things and the bodily values which 


‘religion escape the law inherent in all material things; they multiply 


distribution and suffer no loss in division. The more common and ; 
Iniversal they are the more productive they become."@/ 7 
7 
_ According to these three principles, then, the lowest values are : 


he bodily and economic; the higher are the social; and the highest 
are the things of the spirit. They have, however, to be understood ag ye 
degrees of self-realization, or perfection of the self. The highest 
values are those which contribute towards the fullest self-realization, 


e’Pundamentals of Ethics, pp. 170-173. 
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From,the standpoint of our interests, tendencies or functions those 


falues are highest which correspond with the highest degree of -inte= 


ration of our Heese and functions. From the standpoint of ob- 


pects of value, those objects are highest which eontaig in them the 


rreatest potentiality of bringing about this integration."°8 We have 


therefore an order of values, and a relative distinction between good 


and bad choices. In seneral, it is said, that "human. behaviour directed 


human behaviour that militates against the realization of these goods 
3 bad." In other words, "just because there is an intrinsic, a right 


pPder of values, perversion of this order constitutes the paa.29 


The last quotation is a recognition of the principle of the rela- 
ivity of evil. It is said that it is "extraordinarily hard to maintain 
sationally" the idea of absolute evil. Any functioning of the 17 #e 

Process derives its good or bad quality "from its relation to other 
anctionings." This Dirinei ple of the relativity of evil’ is ailsouia. 
erent in the conception of a progressive standard of morality as seen 
f the light of human history. The progress lies in the increasing 

fomprehensiveness of the idea of the good. The seat of authority is 
to be found in any moral code of any age, but "authority is possi- 
e only when empirical standards change to conform to the growing in- 
ight into the moral ideal."°° But while there appear to be no eternal 
= universal standards of morals and manners, "the slowly changing one 
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Sundamentals of Ethies, p. 175. 
Mepid., p. 177. 
gbid., p. 388. 
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ay, for all practical purposes, be absolute for the individual who 
ives in the period of its funetioning."$l and perhaps Professor Urbat 


ould also say that as maxims of practical wisdom, the three principle 


ilFundamentals of Ethics, p. 389. 
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VI. THEORY OF VALUE IN RELATION TO RELIGION. 
A. 


Recapitulation of the Important Issues in Value-Theory. 


Our study of the theories of value as propounded by Professors 


Perry, Laird, Dewey and Urban has Ssuificiently made clear the import- 


ant issues which any philosophy of value must consider. The distine- 


bive features of these theories we have attempted to emphasize by 


breating them Separately, and by noticing their individual ways of 


approach to such problems as the nature of value, the relations be- 


ween Knowledge and value, the objectivity of value and the standard 
f value. But thus far we have said nothing bout the 


f the theories. 


relative merits 
It has been assumed that a comparison of the differ- ; 
nt theories would not be possible until we have gained a knowledge 


if what they are by themselves. This comparison, again, presupposes 


a certain standard of judgement, which may differ with the particular 
fim in view. In our case, it is the religious aspects of the value- 
heory that interest us. It is value in relation to relizion that 
forms the object of our study. It is, pe ea en our comparison > 
; the several theories of value should be within the limits of our 
"eligious interest, and that they should be judged from the religious 


yOint of view. A general comparison which starts from no particular 


atandpoint, is not only unintelligible but also irrelevant to our 


Value-theories in relation to religion, it is desirable to recapitulate 
What we have found to be the important issues in the philosophy of va-= 7" 
z@, and the different ways in which they are faced by Perry, Laird ’ 


Newey and Urban, | | 
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The theories we have studied may be respectively called the psy- 
hological theory, the timolovical theory, the experimental theory 


nd the axiological theory. The key-word of the psychological theory 


"interest." Whenever interest is taken in an object, that object 


eecomes a value for the person, whether the interest is mistaken or 


ot. Value is neither true nor false, but merely an object of like 


rv dis'ike. Because it is constituted by interest, it is always rel- 


tive to some subject. The standard of value is the principle of in- 
lusiveness, and the Highest Good marks a state of life in which all — 
ersons could enjoy what they like and desire. Whatever may be said — 
or or against the psycholosical theory, it appears to have the sup-— 
rt of our feeling. Though it has been only recently stated clearly, 
% is really a familiar doctrine. The theory gives sanction to the 

rdinary feeling that value is a matter of taste. Most of our daily 
Kperiences about beauty and goodness seem to authenticate the view 


hat they are merely subjective feelings. So it has been said, "all 


tandards in all matters are and can be nothing but enlightened taste" 


it to be. It reszards values of excellence as absolute values, which 
exist independently of conscious beings. In the matter of knowl~_ 
age of values, reason plays an important role, but not all our values 
selected as a result of reflective thinking. The standards of value 


) W. Prall: The Present Status of the Theory of Value, University of 
@lifornia Publication in Philosophy, Vol. 4. 
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ist be rational and not relative to feeling. There may even be a 


ertain pattern by which our choices are determined. The theory of 


atural election, which Professor Laird holds together with his tim- 


logical theory, has application to everything in nature. Whatever ::. 


atters to a thing is a value or disvalue to thet thing. Such values 


f natural election are Objective in the sense that they may exist 


adependently of any mina. 


The experimental theory of value emphasizes the element of judge- 


sent in the constituency of value. It recognizes no distinction be- 


ween Scientific knowledge anda knowledge of value, but urges rather 


}So.far as it assigns a Significant place to judgement in valuation. 


a it agrees with the psychological theory in denying any transcend- 


les must be justifiable enjoyments. Thoush in "The Quest For Certainty" 
thing is said about the metaphysical status of value, in his earlier 
ok, Experience and Nature _ there may be found a philosphical treat- 


nt of the subject. 


The axiological theory interprets value as a logically primitive 
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yoncept, and, therefore, indefinable. It is not a quality or an en- 


ity, but a meanings to be acknowledged. The objectivity of value ae 


bs validity. While the idea of validity is not the same as being, 


et value is inseparable from being, because it is part of the na- 


gre of reality. There is a hierarchical or 


der of values. The scale 
; values begins with the material and terminates with the spiritual. 
Spiritual values are the intellectual, the esthetic and the reli- 
Lous values. This theory clearly binds value ana metaphysics together. 
js takes up all the traditional problems of value and interprets them 
1 the light of the value concept. The philosphical implications of 
faiue are most fully worked out and convincingly presented. Its no- 
ible mark of distinction, in comparison with the other theories of 
Eine, is its affirmation of the transcendental character of value, 


the idea of a hierarchical order of values. Of the several theories 


at we have studied, this axiological theory, perhaps, will be found 


+ Should now endeavour to bring the results together, and from the 
int of view of religion, examine their relative worth. But first we 
ast make sure what we understand to be a religious approach to the 


lue-theories. 
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B. The Religious Approach to the Problems of Value. 


In our study of the interpretations of religion of Kant, Lotze, 
Ritschl, Hoffding and Ames, we have come to acknowledge that religion 


fs deeply concerned with values. The f irst three philosophers made 


most the same division of territories between religion and science, 
assigned to the former a world of its own - namely, the world of 


falues. The realm of Nature is preserved for science and knowledze. 


uld not be denied, According to this historical view, religion is 


ractical faith in God, Freedom and Immortality. What concerns us at 
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mmeral Theory of Value, p. 9. 
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hore fundamental to religion than others. Health as a bodily value, 


for example, is serviceable to religion, but religion cannot cherish 


me Pyeiceal health as supremely valuable in and for itself. A large 


income has economic value, which may be turned to the enrichment of 


aman's spiritual life, but money itself is not a religious value. 


Or, improved means of communication has social value for relision, 


but communication itself is Serviceable to irrelizious as well as re- 


ligious purposes. The appreciation of art is an esthetic value which 


is very closely allied to religion, but religion has never yet been 


entirely devoted to the cultivation of esthetic goods. Thus we must 


recognize that while religion does not exclude any value - for whatever 


valuable may be turned to the service of religion = yet there are 


: : c 4 f 
religion cannot do away with morality. It instinctively senses a sreat— 
€r value in a moral act than in a non-moral one. The virtues of life - 
bruthfulness, love, humility, reverence, etc., - are religious com- 


fends. They are orhanized under the concept of the good life, which is 
supremely valuable for religion. Religion naturally disfavors and con- 
demns anything or any act which conflicts with the good. Philosophers 


of relision as well as religious geniuses have not failed to draw men's 
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attention to this moral issue. Traditional and modern Christianity 


against the realization of the good life or of moral personality. It 


good is a mere religious 


i 
7 2 J * > * = 2 
prejudice," but if it is only a prejudice, the prejudice must be part 


9f human nature. ; 


The good is the one supreme value to which religion subordinates all 
the bodily, economic and social values. It is according to the princi- 
ple of devotion to the good life that religion organizes human values | 
into a hierarchical order. Such an order is presupposed in all reli- ; 


}@ious sanctions and condemnations. If physical existence is in one 


a 


pase valued less than a moral deed, it is only because one's personal-— 
ity gains much more by the moral act than by the mere prolongation of 
one's life. Social and economic goods, also, from a religious point 


fi view, are only means to ends. Even "Art for art's sake," is not an 


2, sa bt oe 


. ideal which religion can fully approve. Religion does not necessarily 
mre any ill-feeling against material things, but it is prejudiced 


asainst any perversion of the order of values. 


There are other religious values which are not so decidedly moral, 
fut are vital in the sense that their affirmation is part of the na- 


e of religion. Such values are the values of truth and existence, 


feligion is a quest for truth, because truth is regarded as a supreme 
Value. A religious quest may be mistaken, but the quest in itself is 
tlways undertaken in the belief that it is true, or will finally lead 


fo truth. On this religious esteem of truth, Fundamentalists and 
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jodernists do not differ. Where they do differ is in the way truth is 


Inderstood. Buddhism as much as Christianity has a natural prejudice 


eeinst what is untrue. The Christian preaches his way of salvation 


is the ie way, and the Buddhist does the same. Both cherish truth 


a8 & value, and both deny any falsehood in their teachings. If this 


ere not so, men would not have subjected themselves to all sorts of 
ersecutions in defence of their truth. The human mind is naturally 
Bcnyed towards truth rather than untruth, and religion is insep- 
irably bound up with this human prejudice, and has persistently fou 
Baght ats battle for truth, although its truth has often been bred 
n ignorance. Interpretations of. truth differ among the best philo- 


ophers; and it is, therefore, no wonder that religious minds have 


1ot been able to agree in their conceptions of truth. In spite of 
Be differences, however, every religious person who does not deceive ; 
imself associates truth with the line of his religious activity. abe 
aul, for example, was able to endure sufferings and hardships for the 
Baching of the gospel because he was convinced that he possessed 
od's truth for the world. Religious men of all ages have always mani- 
Bateca a@ readiness to sacrifice worldly pleasures; and the sacrifice 

4 not made in regret, but willingly, earnestly, and almost anxious- 
ly, because they felt they had discovered the true way of living. It 

$ quite common to call evil pleasures ignorant pleasures or false 
leasures. The desire of the religious man is the cultivation of true 
appiness that is approved of his God. This eternal search for truth, 
loyalty to nothing but the truth, is a mark of religious genius. 


futh must be considered as a religious value. No matter how religions 
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there is none which does not claim the possession and. adora- 
tion of truth. 


faifer, 


Another sreat religious value is existence, Existence must be un- 


derstood in the broadest sense. It is not limited to existence in time 


and space. Its relisious meaning is present to every religious soul 


Which craves for "salvation," - the key-word of religion. Salvation 


commonly understood as freedom from physical destruction, but cer- 


tainly its meaning is deeper than this. It Signifies what metaphysical 


lon-existence denies. It is the opposition of what may be represented 


annihilation, absolute nothingness, non-being. Positively, to be 


javed means to possess "life," to become immortal or imperishable. In- 
feed it is better understood by contrasting it with mere brutal physic- 
existence, for such existence always has an end, which is death. aA 
Kistence in the religicus sense is sometimes gained only through: the 
iding of physical life. Whatever is thus gained, will continue ta tee 
ome such kind of imperishable existence is part of the demand of re- 
ligion. In its lowest forms, it manifests itself as the desire for the 
rolongation of biological life. In its highest form, it is spiritual | 
Mmortality; it is escape from peril, from absolute death. Religion 
ould not have arisen among men if such existence were not dearly 
reasured. Profound religion has always abhorred total annihilation, 
has always offered some "salvation" from it. The demand for sal- 
fation is proof that existence is a fundamental and vital value, al- 
hough the kind of existence desired is not clearly pictured. Even 
msocial religion which ignores metaphysical issues implicitly acknowl- 


ges existence as a value, only the kind of existence is social im- 
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Meet ty Cr preservation of the race. No religion can bring man any 


somfort which proclaims that absolute non-existence is better than 


any kind of existence. Dissatisfaction with our present existence may 


generate in us a morbid desire Lor annihilation, but absolute annihi- 


Sround on which a religion has prospered. 


“Religion lives in the belief that existence is valuable, and to gain 


fhe existence which is also good is the main objective of religion. 


Goodness, truth and existence or immortality may thus be regarded 


the fundamental values of religion. In a sense, of course, all re- 


mortality. To these intrinsic values it subordinates all other things. 


_ This discussion of the values of religious concern is but a way of 
leading us to the consideration of what a religious approach to the 


heory of value signifies. This we must make plain before we can take | 


the individual problems of value. Religion, I think, must maintain | 
its own standard of judgement in all matters. It must furnish its own 
best of the relative worth of things. That religious standard, deter- 
ines What is, or what is not, religiously acceptable. A thing or an 
ea is religiously acceptable or satisfactory when it fulfills certain 


fonditicns which religion demands. These conditi ns we shall now attempt 
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. enunciate. 


One of the first conditions is clearly moral worth. Anything which 


S morally worthless or immoral cannot satisfy the religious cons- 


flousness of man. Religion issues moral commands, and calls for their 


ulfilment. It is naturally Opposed to sin, or evil, the opposite of 


ood. The apparent dualism of sood and evil may be one of the great 


Bddles of the world, but it is no less a wonder that religion should 


e always allied with good rather than evil. A religiously accontmumi 
feed. That which religion has opposed and condemnéd in all lands and. 
prough all the ages is immorality, although the conceptions about 
mmorality differ according to time and place. In less ambiguous words, 
slision disapproves anything or any action which injures the worth 
f personality, which it resards as the crown of man's glory. At the 
me time, it welcomes anythine or any action which helps the orowtiee 


f personality and which preserves moral worth. 


BA second ccnditicn of religious acceptability is adherence to truth. 


ruth may be justly called an object of religious worship. It is loy 


Se Perent from what it ought to be. Under certain conditions, an un-, . 
rue statement may be said to have moral worth, but it should be Tene 
oa that under no circumstances can religion tolerate the propagation 


f falsehood or the worship of untruth as an end in itself. That which 
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religion regards as intrinsically sood is truth, and devotion to truth 


fs a religious act. It is cultivated for its own sake, not as instru- 


mental to something else. Therefore, religion cannot accept anything 


which does not adhere to truth. Religious intolerance has always been 3 


the intolerance of heresies. The fact that many heresies have later 


urned out to be religious Hea tere does not impair the statement that 
genuine religion can imowingly worship the opposite of truth. Re- 
igious persecutions are tragedies precisely because both the perse- 
utors and the persecuted actually believe that that they are serving 
th. Religious martyrdom would not have been possible in the history 
civilization , if religious victims had not loved their truths bet== 
fer than untruth. Many religious "truths" are no doubt the consequences 
§ ignorance; but the driving power, both among the wise and the un= a 
aise, is the same sense of duty to truth, and nothing but the truth. — 
son a religious point of view, deliberate movement against truth is 


mtolerable and unpardonable. Adherence to truth - the truth that one 


mows - is a condition of religious acceptability. 


A third condition of religious acceptibility is permanence or Bee 
erishability. Whatever is religiously valuable must be preservable. 
pmoral personality, for example, could not be capable of being lost. | 
Phe very thought of the thing - that moral achievement may not abide 
Por ever = is intolerable for religious consciousness. Religion nure 
ures morality rather than immorality in the conviction that morality 
ls durable, indestructible, save from decay or change, while immoral- — 
ty is transient, changeable, not long-lasting. A religious value, 


nee zained or attained, is gained for ever. It is wrought into the 
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structure of undying things and has eternal life. Physical death, from 


the standpoint of religion, is never the end of all things. But religio 


abhors spiritual death that is final and irreparable. It is a real loss 


a true corruption, an absolute annihilation. -Salvation means escape 


Prom decay and the security of eternal life. There is demanded an in- 


mortality of religious values. No religion ean permanently hold the 
hearts of men, or even be intelligible, 
} 
Some kind. For the things of reli 


, i a 


if it denies immortality of 


sious value must either be preservable 
religion become fictitious and meaningless. - 
Moral worth, adherence to truth and freedom from destruction - . 
phe se are the necessary conditions of religious satisfaction. Anything | 
Phich fulfills such conditions becomes a value for religion. Religion : 
| primarily concerned with soodness, truth and immortality. A reli- : 
lous judgement is naturally prejudiced against their opposites. Why 
this should be so is theoretically inexplicable, but not unintel Ties 
It is the nature of religion to serve the good, the true and the imeor . 
mortal things. Explicable or not, religion has never been devoted to . 
60 immoral, untrue and transient things. They are intolerable for re- 
Beion, and cannot be located in its sphere. A religious view of things 
bhus becomes possible because it possesses its own standard of judge- 
ent. It has its own standpoint different from the common social, 
economic or personal points of view. Its own way of looking at things 
cannot be substituted by anything else. It is only by being truly re- 
Pious that religion can retain its meaning and self-identity. The 
Ba icious approach to the problems of value, therefore, must be made 


With all due reverence to its own standard of Hudgement. It must meet 


the issues on religious grounds, and give its decisions according to 
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e fulfilment of non-fulfilment of the conditions of religious ac- 


eptability. 
The religious approach to the problems of value must necessarily 


iffer from the merely psychological and experimental views... In a 


pe sense, the psychological appreath hardly touches the religious 


onsciousness of man, and the experimental view is not philosophical 


hough to become Serious for religious meditation. On the other hand, 
i axiological theory of value, which is also metaphysical in cha- 

acter, may be regarded as a close ally of the religious view, as it 

als with the problems ef Value in # truly pilose pie cad manner, and 
dnowledges the supreme importance of the ideal of intelligibility ss 
Ech, interpreted religiously, is the equivalent of the ideal of — 
gious satisfactoriness. That which is philosophically intelligible ; 
hy be also religiously satisfactory. The very close relations between 
ligzion and metaphysics are natural, because both are concerned with 
€ ultimate things and aim to arrive at an understandingcof the nae 


slexities of existence. With this prospect before us, we may now ex- 


Mine the problems of value in their relisious aspects. 


'C. The Essence of Value from the Religious Standpoint. 


4 


the psychological theory of Perry which defines value as "any ob aes 
Bey interest" cannot be religiously Bayt ete tar ys for religion has 7 
hatural bias against any object of interest which helps to degrade ? 
Bher than to promote the dignity of man. There are many objects which 
like and desire, like money, fame, power and obscene pictures, but 


lizgicn cannot call them values. On the contrary, they are often con- 
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gemned as things of no worth; and one of the main objectives of re- 


ligion is to lead men away from these valueless objects to the va- 


Iuable. Religion cherishes moral personality as a supreme value, a 


g00d in itself, and all other objects of interest must derive their 


private property as an object of interest possesses sconomic value. 
In terms of money, a man's estate apparently has greater value than 
a confession of sin. But religion finds the latter far more valuable 


than the mere possession of land. Private property cherished for,its | 


¥ 


ity. Religion, it seems, has more often condemned the luxuries of 


re also other valuable objects whose value does not necessarily de- 


end upon one's interest in them. In other words, even when no inter- 
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is taken in X, X may still be a value. If all men are interested 


mwar, and none is interested iin the preservation of peace, peace ‘ 


r still remain a great value for men to discover. To say that war, ' 


e an object of interest, is valuable and peace is not, seems to be 


nh over-emphasis on feeling in valuation, 


and a denial of any norm of © 
uman living. 


In a way Dewey's theory of value is more acceptable than Perry's. 
@ have already noticed his criticisms of the psychological definition 
F value. Value is not a mere object of desire, but something that is 
Iso desirable. An enjoyment becomes a value when its ‘right to exist? 
B iuazea to be valid. In Dewey's own words, "the relation of judge- 
mt or reflection to things having value is as direct and integral 

3 that of liking." In so far as this definition of value recognizes” 


hought as a necessary constituent of value, it has an advantage over 
mere psychological definition in affording guidance for life. It — 
ffers Some norm of action, although its emphasis is entirely on so- 
fal consequences. from a religious point of view, the defect in this 
leory is the limitation of values to the world of human experience 

; the corresponding denial of any eternal values. Values as "ex- 
erienced goods" which have proved to be satisfactory seem to have 
actos of instability and artificiality. Values are rooted in 
Kperience, Professor Dewey seems to say; and they do not form a trans= 
endental syatem already existent and only remains to be discovered 
Pman. According to Dewey,then, values are created by man, not dis- 


Wered., They are in the making. But we are pressed to ask, Where do 


ilues originate? How can values be created out of nothing? How can 
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experience generate values? If there is not already value in the world, 
pew is value introduced into it ? It is one of Dewey's main contentions 
that ontological problems should be replaced by the problems of life, 
but the substitution can not be religiously satisfactory when it ig- 
nores entirely the question of the origin of value. A purely experi- 
mental theory of value makes value a mere human invention which comes 
from nowhere and apparently will arrive at nowhere. If there were no 
Welue "in the beginning," there could be no value in the end, for some= 
thing could not come out of nothing. Nothing that happens in the uni- 
verse could be foreign to the universe, and nothing that is not al- 
ready a part of the universe could be introduced into it. Values must 
be already real even before the comins of man. To deny this transcen- 
dental existence of value is to make the world unintelligible. To pro- 
pose to discuss value without reference to its origin is also unintel- 
figible. For it is part of man's religious nature to ask questions 
about origin and destiny. They are the significant auestions ‘that 

give meaning to life. To plunge one's self into the practical affairs 
of life is a good way of escape from their perrennial challenge. If 
Hife is to be lived significantly and intelligibly, such questions 
Must be answered in one way or another. For origin and destiny are 


the beginning and end of any meaningful existence. 


In a sense all values of pragmatic interpretation are instrumental 
Walues. But the supreme value of life is implicitly aclmowledged al- 
though not explicitly stated. It is.the realization of the highest 
Possibilities of life that pragmatists like Dewey assume as the ideal 


Od all activities. All kmowledge and action are instrumental to life, 
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pac must be judged accordingly. The implicit acknowledgement of the 
Supreme value of life, however, is not intelligible wmless life it- 
Self in interpreted as the fulfilment of some purpose external to ae. 
The value of life, in other words, is derivative; and unless life it- 
self serves some purpose it would be meaningless, and therefore reli- 
giously unsatisfactory. Religion, like metaphysics, must take life 
seriously. And to be serious with life means to find life significant, 
meaningful, and worth-living. The enrichment of life for the mere sake 
of "abundant living" is too hollow to satisfy religious demands. Pur- 
Wposive living alone ean make life intelligible, and purposive living 
presupposes a transcendental goal toward which life should move. Men 
Can, no doubt, make life purposive to serve their own ends. But these 
Mittle goals of human-making are all artificial and self-imposed, and 
have the semblance of make-beliefs. Such imaginations may be artistic- 


ally termed "beautiful," and heroically honored as "adventurous," but 


‘they fail to give any fundamental meaning to life. Life may be a game, 
which may be played seriously, but such a view of life necessarnly ends 
din poetic fancy which is essentially intolerable for religion. A theory 
of value which does not accept any teleology is itself unacceptable 


to the religious nature of man. 


The timological theory of Professor Laird deals with the values of 

Cxeellence. Such values are absolute, and not subject to any qualita 
ould 

Cation. For example, when a tiger catches a man, " we eaanot say that 

the man's escape is a greater value than the tiger's feast unless we 


imew, quite simply, that the man is better than the tiger. It is not 


€nough to say that the man is better from his own point of view; for 
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he is worse from the tiger's. What has to be maintained, at least, is 
that the man's point of view is itself more excellent than the tiger's? 
This illustration brings out Clearly the absolute character of the 
values of excellence. They are not relative to feeling; and are not 
created but discovered by men. They may be said to have transcendental 
existence. This point is well defendea by Professor Laird. "There was 
a time," he writes, "before Shakespeare wrote and before El Greco 
painted. Consequently, there was a time at which the excellence of 
Hamlet or of fhe Burial of Count Orgaz eoula not have been appreciated 
by anyone. Such instances do not trouble us because we think that books 
and pictures live only in the minds of authors and artists, readers 
and beholders. Without challenging this opinion, I should like to ask 
Whether it is never possible for a poet to discover some exquisite 
verity, or some beautiful thing that no one has perceived before; whe- 
ther musicians after Palestrina have not discovered a world ofimusical 
relationships» that the Greeks never dreamed of; or whether Lorenz, 
Minkowski end Mr Einstein may not have discovered relationships which 
ere aS broad as Space-time and co-eternal with it. If so, if there is 
any excellence in these discovered things, I should like the reader 

to ask himself whether these excellence depend upon the accident of 
their discovery, and whether there could not be excellences of this 
Order that no one, in all probability, will ever find."* It should be 
noticed that this ideal existence of values is just what Dewey's ex- 


Perimental theory of value denies. The position of Laird is more satis- 


Smhe euee. O41? Velue, p,, 321. 
Mibid., pp. 172-173. 
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factory because it is religiously intolerable to think that thereuare 
no values which are values "no matter what." There are things which 
are valued on pragmatie or instrumental srounds, but they do not ex- 
haust the world of values. Outside the world of human experience there 
May be values of excellence. The universe contains values not because 
man makes valuations, but rather because there are such values there 


Whether man knows them or not. 


The absoluteness of the values of excellence speaks also against 
the psychological definition of value as any object of any interest. 
"Our conscious appetency may be said to seek fulfilment, satisfaction 
or 'perfection,' and it is conceivable that every experience of. this 
order has a certain value. But these experiences need not be fine or 
excellent. And the existence of what we call perverted fulfilments 
and satisfactions is sufficient to clinch the matter."° This eriticism 
of the inadequacy of the psychological view is the same as religion 
would make. There are excellences, religion seems to say, which are 


excellences in themselves, whether interest is being taken in them 


or not. 


The axiological theory of value regards value as a meaning to be 
acknowledzed, indefinable in itself, but toward which "the natural 
metaphysice of the human mind has always been oriented." The recogni- 
tion of this is religiously most significant. It escapes the relativ- 


ism of a mere psychological definition of value, as well as the un- 


The Idea of Value, p. 256 
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Philosophical surrender of the problem of the origin of value. Like 
the timological theory, it recognizes that values are not created 

| by man; but it also goes beyond the timological theory in emphasizing 
the value-character of all human thought and the value essence of 
reality. The world as a value-movement is a meaningful world, where 
life may be lived Sisnificantly. On this view, the question of the 
@efinition of value is Superfluous, except for particular purposes. 
Instead of asking the essence of value, religion should be asked to 
face the stubborn fact that value is the essence of reality. And this, 


we may say, is implicitly ac’mowledged by religion. 


The axiological theory has made an important contribution to 
thought in pointing out that the value concept is already presupposed 
in all definitions of value for ordinary purposes. It is extremely 
@ifficult not to agree with this theory that value is the driving 
force of all lmowledge, of all distinctions between the true and the 
false, thereal and the apparent. This is but an affirmation of the 
religious conviction that Ultimate Reality is Good. Religion, to be 
Sure, is morally concerned to call this force the power that works 
for righteousness, but its connection with all forms of knowledge can- 
Hot be denied. The real contention of the axiological conception is 
the inseparability of value from reality; and this we shall consider 


more in detail under another section. 


It should now seem clear that in all psychological and experimental 
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definitions of Value it is ignored that the value coneept is already 


presupposed. er-essumed, The timological theory does not seem to define 


value, for it actually says that excellence j excellence, no matter 


— 


what, and it is for reason or insizht to discover it. But it does we. 


Hold that value is part of the nature of things. The axiolozical theory 


alone possesses the merit of pointing out the value character of the 


theoretical, and recognizes value not ag an entity but as a meaning. 
to be acknowledged. Religion cannot accept value as any object of in- 
terest, or as a premeditated enjoyment, or simply virtue, for religion 
itself is oriented toward value and must acknowledge such orientation 
of the human mind. Goodness, truth and immortality are the objects of 
religious quest. They are the Supreme values with which religion is 
lencerned. The movement of religious thought and practive is a value 


movement. It is not definable, nor explicable. It is a natural move- 


ment of the human mind, and its meaning has Simply to be acknowledged 


D. Value in Relation to Science and Religion. 


fhe discrimination between religious and scientific lmowledzge is 


5 
fundamental to the philosophies of Kant, Lotze and Ritsehl, as we 
Have already seen. The division of territories is not so exact in 
Hoffding, though he contends that religion and science represent two 
different interests. It is only in Ames's interpretation of religion 
that the gap is clearly removed, and both science and religion are 
brought together by forcing the scientific method upon the latter. 
the problem of the relations of science and religion is still an im- 


portant one. Religion, we say, is concerned with the world of values; 


Gad science, it is commonly supposed, deals with the world of facts. 
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Apparently, the two worlds often do not agree. Tt is now our immediate 


paterest to see how religion and science are-related in regard to va- 


lues. 


Perry's psychologival theory of values deals at leagth with the 
problem of cognition and interest, or the relations between knowledge 
and value. The greatest defect here is the complete separation of 
@rue knowledge from value, since value is Said to owe its existence 
to interest alone, irrespective of the rightness or wronsness of the 
gudgement of value. Truth is not treated as a value, which is, from 
a religious point of view at "east, highly questionable. Religion cer- 
tainly cannot tolerate the view that a mistaken object of interest is 
|a@s much a value as a genuine object of interest. Religion, being deep- 
ly concerned with truth, requires of every value conformity with truth. 
An untrue value is a contradiction in terms. The separation of knowl- 
edge and value, therefore, is entirely unsatisfactory, for it fails 

to acknowledge the value of truth, which the religious nature of man 


has always demanded. 


Professor Perry, however, admits that a value founded on truth is 
better than one founded on untruth. This admission would be unnecessary 
Whiess there is a real difference between the two. Religion has always 
mecognized such a difference. A correct interest, in terms of Perry's 
definition of value, is really more valuable than an incorrect one. 
‘Unless such is the case, the former would not in any sense be better 
Phan the latter. It may be said that they are only different degrees 


of value; but the difference is not attributable to the greater or 
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less amount of interest in the two objects, but the degree of their 


truth. Such conformity to truth mal 


conformity to kes one better 


than another; and truth is so far at least a value, whether any in- 


Merest is being taken in it or not. 


Dewey's theory is a foreeful attempt to bring knowledge and value 


together. Its distinction is the emphasis on scientific knowledge. 


Such knowledge refers only to the consequences of directed activity. 


While, therefore, Jnowledge plays an important role in valuation, it 


is concerned only with the conditions and results of enjoyments. There 


are no values which reason, insight or intuition can srasp as values 


in themselves, because the transcendental existence of value is de- 


to the future. The question which sugsests itself as one reads Dewey 
is whether scientific kmowledge is the only knowledge that is capable 
dealing with values. Must all moral lnowledge be scientific or ex- 
perimental lmowledze? Or are there other ways of Jknowing values as 


Valid as the scientific method? 


The problem for Dewey is non-existent, because by his conception 


of knowledge he has reduced al! Imowledge to experimental knowledge, 
L 


edge. The sense-of duty, for instance, is an element of morality wrieR 
part of our human nature, and does not need any experimental test 


prove its validity. The forms in which it expresses itself may dif- 
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fer for different times ana localities, but there is a rightness in 


f. ; : 
Weliberately acting in favour of what one understands to Be right, 


@nd a wronsness in opposing it. There is an urge to climb the ladder 


et values, and an opposite urge to hinder the ascent; and in either 


Gase, only the man himself lmows whether he is moving toward good or 


not. Consequences may even tend to conceal the real truth. Religion 


|) and common sense here also agree in Judging conduct not only aecord- 


ang to the result of the action, but also according to its motive. No 
matter what importance may be attached to the fruits of action, there 
is a goodness of a Sood will which cannot be explained away. There are 


moments when we know immediately whether we are acting morally or not; 


and such knowledge should not be denied to any man. 


The great merit of Dewey's theory lies in its clear enunciation of 
‘the view that religion and science do not really belong to two oppos-~ 
(img worlds. The world of values is not strange to the world of facts. 
On the contrary, our world of values may profit by our scientific 
|knowledge. After Dewey's strong presentation of this view, it is me 
Donger possible for religion to ignore science, or to say that reli- 
gion and science belong to two separate spheres of human activity. The 
Value of science for religion is great, and by enlisting seience in 


its service, religion may enrich itself. 


In advocating the value of scientific knowledge for religion, ites 
Unnecessary to take the extreme position of repudiating all other pos- 
sible ways of knowing entirely. Besides, the application of scientifie 
‘Mowledge needs the guidance of more immediate moral knowledge. Seience 


cultivated in the reverence for truth is a value, but there is a use of 
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scientific knowledge which is dangerous to human values and is alto- 


gether immoral. Whether scientific kmowledge is rightly or wrongly 


applied, science does not tell. If its rightness or wrongness is to 


judged by consequences, the experiment is likely to be too dear 


for human practice. What is needed is simply the guidance of the moral 


knowledge - knowledge of the motive power which is at work. A good 


fotive, an evil intention - such things are immediately known to the 


actor, and cannot be discovered otherwise. In matters of value, re- 


figion and science must cooperate. Seientific knowledge is useful and 
lecessary to religion, but as Ames hes said, the will to use it fen 


Spiritual ends belongs to religion at its best. 


Laird in his theory of value does not concern himself with the 
problem of the relations of religion and science. He Clearly acknowl- 
idses, however, that the values of excellence may be known through 
reason. What he calls rational insight yields moral knowledge, and he 
Bos not seem to believe that the values of excellence can be known 


therwise. 


Professor Urban makes frequent reference to the "value-character 
the theoretical," and in these few significant words is summarized 


his view of the relations of science and value. The separation between 


Science and value is to him one of the great mistakes ever made by 
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The religious significance of the recognition of the "value-cha- 


racter of the theoretical" is great. The common assumption is that 
science deals with pure facts supposed to be indifferent to value. 

ihe world of science is a value-less world. But really it is not so. 
The objective of pure science which is the discovery of truth is a 
value, and is the driving force of Scientific investigations. It is 
the same objective which religion also claims for itself, although 
many times in ignorance. The traditional conflict between science 

and religion would never have occurred had not both sides professed 

to own final truth. Truth is thus obviously a supreme value, which is 
Common to both science and religion. It is a great mistake to try to 
settle the dispute between science and religion by the division of 
territories, for such a separation cannot be maintained. So long as 
Teliginn claims truth as much as science, the two may be justly said 
to be interested in a common object. Their conflicts are conflicts 

of value-judgements, and can only be settled by a mutual aclnowledge- 
ment of the same meaning which justifies their existence. Religion 
ich is devoted to truth should recognize the value-character of 
Moience whenmit is cultivated in the interest of truth, and cease to 
Speak lightly of it as a mere study of value-less facts. On the con- 
trary, the religion which loves truth must also love the scientific 
epearch for truth, and instead of fighting against it, should cultivate 
@nd nourish it, for whatever discovery of truth may be made by science, 
Must also be a value for religion. The ordinary conception of religion 
7 the quest of the good life is tight enough, but such a conception 


. aa 1 < 
met religion should not exclude the adoration of truth. Human nature 


oats oriented toward value; and it is a narrow religion which denies 
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value to the intellectual search for truth. The purely intellectual, 


et is often said, is imperfect; but so also is goodness without truth. 


Value must be inclusive of both truth: and goodness. The orientation 


towards value means devotion to all these things, and not exclusive 


concern with one of them. When rightly understood, there could be no 
conflict between the religious attitude and the scientific search for 
truth. As Professor Urban has well pointed out, "The value attitude 


is rather but the complete development of the scientifie and theoretic- 


a 


But there is a peculiar relation between religion and applied 
Science, which gives a privileged position to the value movement of 
religion. Science, in so far as it is devoted to the quest for truths 
is in entire agreement with religion. But the application of seienti- 
fic kmowledge to human interests may be controlled by an attitute 
antagonistic to the conservation of value; and when science is placed 
under the domination of such "evil spirit," it is no lobger valuable 
from a religious point of view. The Spirit which orientates science 

| towards value is the same spirit of religion, In “this sense, religion 
is primary to applied Science, for scientific knowledge is adaptable 


to the promotion as well as the destruction of value, while the reli- 


Sious spirit is alone incapable of moving against goodness and truth. 


Love and knowledge are very close comrades, but the religious mind 
honors love more than practical knowledge of science, because love is 
@ value in itself, while pure practical knowledge is only good for 
SOmething, and may even be destructive. However, the distinction may 


not be pressed too far. It is only necessary to atinowledge that Ul- 
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timate Value must contain both goodness and truth, and that Reality 
reveals its own character of perfection when they are in union. There 
is an intellectual love of God which religion must peverenee) and 
there is a moral suidance of the intellect which practical science 
must acknowledge. The science which is oriented towards value is it- 


self the fulfilment of the religious nature of man. 


Not only are religion and Sseience inseparable, but there is no 
Clear line of demarcation between religious activities and the scienti-. 
Merc search for truth. There is no one class of things which is reli- 
gious, and another class irrelizious. Every value-movement is a reli- 
gious movement, whether it moves from evil to good, or from falsehood 
to truth, or even from ugliness to beauty. So every work may become 
Sacred, every day holy, when the work is done, and the day is lived, | 
in the spirit of the service of God. Every will oriented toward value 
is beloved of God; and God's enemies are neither science nor art but 
the perversion of values. To see this clearly is to transcend the lim- 
its of our conventional faiths and discover the working od God in men, 
Mesnéctive of their religious professions. It is to see the history 
of mankind as a value-movement within the history of the cosmos. God 
SO loves the world that He imparts His own nature to all men, that 
they may serve Him and aclnowledge Him in a variety of means. Every 
devotion to truth, every realization of good, is a religious act when 


it is carried out in reverence of Value. 


The orientation of the will toward value is the driving force of re- 
ligion as well as of the scientific quest for truth. Practical Jinowledge 


is Imowledge of the means through which an end realizes itself, and such 
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Imowledge becomes religiously valuable when it is dominated by the 

good will. Thus, while on the one hand religion must nourish the growth 
of theoretical sciencé in the search for truth, on the other hand it 
should curb the exploitation of Science for those interests which are 
detrimental to the perpetuation of value. For zenuine religion, aga 
Value-movement, could only come into conflict with @ contrary movement, 


| and never with science as a quest for truth. 
BE. Value and Reality. 


Religion, we have said, treasures existence as one of its supreme 
Values. It regards non-existence, as religious minds ordinarily under- 
Stand it, with abhorrence. Sometimes existence and non-existence are 
“used to convey the ideas of reality and appearance. Reality has actual | 
@xistence, while appearance has not. Actual existence, in the religious 
sense, is not necessarily limited to existence in time and space. The 
Meaning is that it is really there, whatever there may Signify. Values 
must be really there, not simply existing in imagination or subjective 
feeling, if they are to have any meaning for religion. There is a kind 
of religious demand for the objectivity of value, the denial of which 
iS equivalent to robbing life of all its significance. Life would not 
be religiously worth-living until life is capable of realizing values 


Which will endure. 


Professor Perry's psychological theory of value, which makes value 
relative to some subject, still claims to provide a place for intrinsie 
Walue, and offers the special case of the universe as a whole as an ex- 


ample. The universe, it is said, might be conceived "as a single all- 
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embracing interest. The total universe would be divided between a 
universal subject and a universal object, with a relation of will or 
love (perhaps of self-love) uniting the two. In that case the world 
in its unity would possess intrinsic value." Several other suggestions 
are given which we need not here repeat. It should be acimowledged, 

® think, that the theory, when applied to the universe, does provide 
for intrinsic value in it. But the theory fails to make any distine- 
Zion between the values of men and the values of the subject of the 
universe. The objects of human interest are called values. The ob- 
jects of God's interests are also values. So long as value is defined 
as Many object of any interest," there is no way and no need to @is- 
tinguish the two kinds of interests and their respective objects. But 


from a religious point of view, this is intolerable. Expressed in tra- 


Gitional terms, the objects of God's interest may be justly called 
Meelues. And if this is so, as religion emphatically believes, then 
Objects of human interest would become values only when they conform 
to the objects of God's interest - allowing God a feeling. There are 
Values in the world, because God has interests in it. Acsain, there are 
Values in the world because man has interests in it. The former state- 
Ment is religiously acceptable if it is understood that God's interests 
mre eternal, andltherefore, the values as objects of his interest en-— 
dure for ever. The latter statement is not acceptable, because man 

may well think of himself as a transient creature, and his values, 
therefore, would *e also transient - a thing which religion cannot 
tolerate. Values which depend for their existence on the interest of 
Some subject would always be precarious and unstable and hence humanly 


Msatisfactory, unless the subject himself is an eternal being who 
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_transcendends time and.space. Man cannot think of himself as such a 
‘being, and his interests fluctuate. The Xistence of a transcendental 
meing is religiously necessary if for no other reason than to make it 
MPossible for values to endure. The application of the psychological 
theory to the universe as a whole would be intelligible only when the 
Subject of the universe is immortal and his interest in certain things 

| Unchanging. Otherwise, the universe may be said to possess objects of 
interest for a while, but not values as religious minds understand then, 
Thus even a psychological definition of value presuvposes metaphysical 
“problem ms which must be considered for any theory to recommend itself 


‘to the religious nature of man. 


Professor Laird's theory of Natural Eleetion presents an interesting 
‘View of the value-character of the universe. "Everything in the universe 
he says, "is equally essential to it, for if anything were different, 
even the least of things, the universe itself would be a different una 

o 


verse." Therefore, "there can be no disvalues in the universe from the 


Universal point of view. In terms of the elective theory, a disvalue 


within the universe would be something o>»posing: the universe, Yeueuee 
Self a part of the universe; which is absurd. A part of the universe 
Bent conceivably oppose the rest of the universe, but not itself and 
Pre rest." Accordingly, "the universe may be said to be valuable to 
Miscir. This certainly guarantees the objectivity of value of a physic- 
al nature. But it is really religiously unsatisfactory. It means that 
brute existence of a thing is a value to that thing, which the reli- 
8ious nature of man may well guestion, because mere existence may Stig 


7, 


be meaningless. There is only one kind of existence in which the reli- 
wf mn 
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ne Idea of Value, p. 305. 
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gious nature of man may feel at home, and that is moral being. Real, 


indestructible, immortal existence Which is not good is intolerable. 


The elective theory of value, therefore, cannot fulfil the conditions 


Of religious acceptibility. 


What Laird's elective tiie bty. Jacks is provided for in his timolo- 

gical theory. The objective character of excellence, according to 

the latter view, is beyond doubt. Excellence is not created but dis- 
covered. So long as the universe contains values of excellence, the 
"permanency of value may be said to be guaranteed. Although Laird does 
mot discuss the kind of existence which the values of excellence pos- 
Ses, tt seems reasonable to believe that such values must be trans- 
eendental in character, or there must be a universe of their own, Since 
in the actual universe excellences are said to be rare, and some ex- 


cellences may never be discovered. 


In Dewey's view, values are real and objective because they belong 
to nature. It is therefore wrong to say that they are merely subject- 
ive. It must be admitted that in terms of the naturalistic metaphysics 
the objectivity of value may be established. But it is open to attack 
at one point. Naturalism does not explain the origin and destiny of 
value. It is very good to say that the world is in the making, and 
that our strivings are a part of the coming into being of the better, 
However, religion demands that the beginning and end of things must 
be Somehow made intelligible. Otherwise, a world which is always "in 
the making" is meaningless because purposeless, and ultimately unin- 
Me iiigipie. If values are created, it is always possible to ask how 


mould they be created out of nothing. If there were no value in the 
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beginning, how could itsbe Suddenly introduced into the universe by 
man? If it be contended that the worla could not have a beginning 
mor an end, the difficulty is escaped only by setting up an unintel- 
ligible notion. Such a worla without beginning nor end might be said 
bo exist, but it could not be the world "in the making," for nothing 
ds "in the making" in a universe which has neither beginning nor end. 
A world in the making is intelligible only when it is interpreted as 


@ phenomenal world, whose origin and destiny are outsidé itself. Such 


@ world of transcendental being, however, is just what Professor Dew- 


“ey denies. Naturalism thus ultimately fails to satisfy the religious 


mature of man, for on its own grounds nothing significant could be 


@xplained. Value must either have been real from the beginning of the 


World, or its being could not be permanent and free from destruction. 


The inseparability of value from reality is the thesis which Prof- 
€ssor Urban maintains. It is the only theory of value which is con- 
Sistent with the demands of religion. The religious nature of man in 
Pavor of the real rather than the unre&l is intelligible only on the 
mecessary supposition that reality's essence is its value. The advan- 
tage of Urban's theory over Dewey's lies in its frank approach to the 


metaphysical and religious problems of origin and destiny in relation 


TO value. While value is interpreted as the essence of reality, reality 


is not limited to time and space, but transcends‘both.’This transcen- 
G@ental character of Ultimate Reality makes possible an intelligible 
Solution of "the riddle of life in space and time," - a solution 
Which is demanded by the religious nature of man. The paradox of "pure 


dynamism," or of the conception of a world in the making, could be es- 
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caped only on the admission of a transcendental mind that has no be- 
ginning nor end, and does net itself evolve. The world which does e- 
volve has both origin and destiny. It is the "evolution of a divine 


idea," or "a gradual revelation in time of that which was present 


from the foundation of the world," 


That which is ultimately real is neither matter nor life, but 
Bpirit. The Spirit is characterised by its orientation towards value. 
it is Being itself, and cannot therefore pass away. For, "if being 
is once given we can conceive its disappearance into nothing as little 
@s its coming from nothing." Since there is no such thing as death 


for Being, permanence is also assured of value, which is its essence. 
F. Religion and Standard of Value. 


It is generally recognized that a psychological view of value offers 
mo norm of action. But in Professor Perry's book on "General Theory of 
Value" several chapters are devoted to a discussion of the standards 
of value. In the end, he comes toithe conclusion that the principle 
“of inclusiveness should be our standard, and the highest happiness 
Will be realized when all persons adopt the all-benevolent will. It 
would appear that the all-benevolent will is just what religion calls 
Love. But there is a strange element in Professor Perry's interpreta- 
fion of love which is noteworthy. As he defines value as any object of 
@ny interest, the promotion of interest - whatever it is - would be 
Ghe chief service of love. In his own words, "Love in the present sense 
Consists, essentially then, in an activity which supports the intereste¢ 


activity of another person; seeking to promote that other person's 
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achievement of what he desires, or enjoyment of what he likes," " such 
@ conception of love is hardly acceptable to the repined moral cons=" 
Giousness of mankind. For if the promotion of interests is all that 
love should seek to accomplish, then love may be allowed to do some 

ef the vilest things in the world on the ground that people are inter- 
ested in then. The moral and religious consciousness of man has never 
been able to sacrifice love for the mere promotion of interests, ex- 
cept when such interests are worthy of promotion, A mother's love for 
her child could not be measured by the extent to which her love tends 
to promote her child's interests. There are times when love must even 
do injury to some of the child's perverted interests. To Say that 
Parental-love is the purest other-love is undoubtedly true, but other- 
|} love could not possibly mean the blind promotion of whatever the other 


derson likes or desires. A man may be interested in another person and 


Still hate the other person's interests. The discovery of this” is ae 


often the experience of pain that sometimes goes with senuine love. 


Interests of course may be enlightened. Perry admits that correct 
interests are the best. But he should have then considered truth as a 
Value. As his definition of value now stands, there is no reason to 
think that the satisfaction of wrong interests is worse than the sat- 
isfaction of enlightenen interests. If all men desire mere sexual 
Sratification, then the all-benevolent will, according to Perry's view, 
Should help the promotion of the sexual interest. The ideal society 
would then be a community of men who are all interested in sexual things 
and who so love one another as to will the promotion of the same inter- 


est. Something in man, however, would not and could not allow this to 


General Pueery of Value, p. 679. 
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happen. Interest is not all that is valuable, still less the mere 
gratification of interest. The best in man has a natural prejudice 
in favour of some good interests against others, Perry's standard 
of value is inadequate because it overlooks the demand for moral 


perfection. Any principle of Suidance in life must take into con- 


Sideration this moral demand. 


Professor Laird's treatment of the standard of value Ssives sugges- 
tion to the idea that our selections may be determined by some rela-- 
tively organized pattern. The principle of action would then be con- 
formity to such a pattern, knowledge of conformity being derived from 
reason. Although Laird does not Speak of any order of values, it seems 
probable that the pattern itself may be interpreted as a system of 
values. Indeed, Laird's position does not necessarily conflict with 
the idea of some order of values which has existed as part of the na- 
ture of things, and which has only to be discovered by human reason, 
With such an interpretation, religion may well agree. But we may not 
build too much on Laird's view, since he does not develop the idea to 


Maturity. 


The denial of any absolute standard of value is characteristie of 
the experimental theory of value. There is, according to Dewey, no 
highest good, and no distinction between higher and lower values. At 
Birst Sight, the denial is well justified, because the separation of 
means and ends in moral philosophy has often resulted in the deprecia- 
tion of means entirely, especially in conventional religion, and the 


harm is immeasureably great. In favour of spiritual values, men have 
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Sometimes repudiated,ana forced others to repudiate, material goods 
Which are actually needed for the realization of Spiritual values. 
Especially damaging is the common neglect of economic values in the 
sunintelligent worship of spiritual things. So far, therefore, Dewey 
is right in his criticism of the Separation of means and ends, and in 
pis refusal to aclmnowledge any order of values. But the perverted use 
Or wrong interpretation of a right principle is not a good reason for 
denying its validity. There may be principles and standards of action 
which have been established for ever, and which it is tne: mbEEe ad- 
Vantage of man to learn to obey. Professor Dewey's criticism of such 
traditional standards is not always justified. The seat of authority, 
for instance, lies, he Says, in the knowledge of the consequences of 
mur action. Such knowledge, however, is quite insufficient, for the 
knowledge of the consequences of our action does not tell us whether 
the action should or shoulda not ibe carried out. Itois precisely the 
latter kind of knowledge that possesses moral value. Not all the 
practical lmowledge in the world can Sive us the knowledge that digs- 
tinguishes a good will from a bad motive. Such is only immediately 
own to the actor, and is as much a seat of authority as knowledge 
of consequences. lMoral conduct should be judged by its fruits, bane 
its moral quality is largely determined by its motive. The knowledge 


of the motive of our action is a possession of all men, and it seems 


futile to deny its existence. 


The absoluteness of moral standards is also denied by Dewey, and it 
Seems that a confusion is overlooked here. It may be said that our 


Judgements about good and evil are conditioned by our time ana place, 
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and are therefore only relatively true, Admission of this is indeed 


necessary, Since moral judgements vary from time to time, and from 


place to place. There is no Single moral judgement that has been found 


to be true every-where and throughout the ages. But the relativeness 


of our moral judgements ana the relativity of our moral knowledge 


Should not be confused with the absoluteness of our sense of duty, "on 


Conscience, or whatever may be its proper name. There is a spark of the 
divine in man, as traditional reiszion likes ce and the command 
of that divine sense of obligation is unconditional. It is imperative 
Go orientate the will towards value rather than against it. Every act 

| Must take on a directional character. If it is not directed upward, 

it must move downward; and only the actor mows its intention. The 
movement may later prove.to be false, and will then be subject to cor= 
rection, but it would still be different from an act which is deliber- 
Mitely directedagainst the values of truth and ee othete Orientation 
towards value is thus an absolute command which must be unconditional- 
ly obeyed under all circumstances. To refuse to acknowledge the absol- 
of such a command is to grant leave to all those acts which 
tend to destroy the foundations of human values. It is tantamount to 
“Saying that there is no distinction between good and evil intentions, 
Which, however, the whole history of human civilization and the whole 


experience of a man's life completely disprove. 
ve 
The distinction between means and ends, in spite of conventional 


M@isinterpretations, must also be maintained. There are values which are 
80 simply because of their instrumental relationship to other goods. 


This is so clearly true that an elaboration about it would almost seem 
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‘pedantic. In a way, Professor Dewey himself acknowledges this. He de- 
nies any absolute value, but really he is affirming all the while that 
the enrichment of life is more valuable than anything else. Knowledge 
as a value, but is lower than the enrichment of life, for the value of 

Knowledge is interpreted to lie in its use for life. Thus there must 

be aclmowledged some order of values which gives a supreme position 

to something and subordinates others to it. Religion has always an 

Order of values. Personality is the Supreme value; and it would be re- 

ligiously intolerable for any one to hold that eating breakfast, for 
e€xample, is as supremely valuable as the attainment of a moral cha- 
racter. There must be a unifying principle in life as the standard of 
living, and it is a mistake to think that no such standard could be 
discovered. There are moments - and they occur often. in a man's 2iteue 
nen &@ man must choose between money, or power, or fame, and the pbuiige 
ing up of a moral personality. Unless some order of values is acknowl-_ 
edged, unless something is valued more than others, it would make no 
difference what man chooses. But the moral consciousness of man knows 
exactly what to do or say. There is a hierarchy of values, which it is 


futile to deny, still less useful to attack and criticise. 


With Professor Urban's defence of the hierarchical principle of wae 
lues we find no reason to disagree. Such a principle has always heen 
assumed in our moral judgements. Religion would not have existed ex- 
Bet for its sense of the importance of some values over others. In 
traditional terms, there are spiritual things and material things. 


Spiritual things are higher than the material, and the material always 


exist for the spiritual, not the spiritual for the material. While it 
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is always possible to pervert the order of their arrangement, it is 
really impossible to say that all values are alike. Some distinct 
honor must be given to Something, as Professor Urban has well pointed 


put. 


The particular Srouping of values which Professor Urban presents 
in his "Fundamentals of Ethics" calls for some comment. The bodily, 
economic and recreational values may perhaps well be grouped together, 
@nd ranked in the order in which Urban places them. The point which 
gS open to eriticism is the grouping of character values as social 
Values. We have seen that relizion is concerned with certain supreme 
or superlative values. Goodness or moral personality is one of these. 
It seems proper to place character values among the spiritual rather 
than the social values. In the Spiritual group, character values 
Bhould also be ranked higher than either the intellectual or the es- 
maetic. Indeed, it may even be asked whether character values are not 
Proper religious values themselves in Urban's terminology. In any case 
the religious conscicusness of man demands that character be considered 
‘as &@ religious value, and looks upon it as more worthy of reverence 


than knowledge and appreciation of beauty. The principle according to 


Which Professor Urban works out his scale of values also seems to fa- 
Vour grouping character values as religious values. Self-realization 
Means essentially the development of character, and moral personality 
is certainly the highest that a self can hope to achieve. The crown of 


all values, therefore, according to our understanding, should be per- 


Sonality or character. 


The practical business of religion is the realization of such values 
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as are here organized. It is the climbing, so to speak, of this ladder 
Of values leading to the complete development of personality, which is 
the crown of man's glory. But the problem of moral and religious liv- 
ang is not solved by the mere construction of a simple order of values. 
@he great problems of life are associated with the difficulties that 
accompany the realization of values. fhe scale must be climbed in its 
own proper order, and the ignoring of the lower levels in. favour von 


the higher is not the proper way of man's spiritual ascent. 


It is, therefore, important to acknowledge the principle of 'Pirst 
things first." "The bodily values, for instance," - we quote Professor 
Urban - "although lower than the values of character, are nevertheless 
absolutely basal and fundamental to life. -As there are situations whence 
"self-preservation is the law of life,' so there are situations where 
What we call bodily values take the precednece of all others." The 
Pecognition of this principle woula help to solve many current social- 
economic problems of the world, which have always seemed quite unim- 


portant to conventional religion. 


The will oriented towards value will labour to see all the values 
Gradually realized, until finally humanity as a whole is crowned with 
the glory of the attainment of spiritual things. Men may today labour 
am anticipation of that day of glory, when what ought-to-be would be- 
Come identical with what is. The vision of that day and the hope of the 
real reconciliation of humanity with God, are the sources of mankind's 


moral and religious inspiration. Until the ought-to-be has arrived here 


there remains a separation between God and man. 
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Conelusion, 


In criticising the theories of value, we have based our judge+ 


ments on religious grounds mainly. We have assumed that religious 
demands are not artificial creations but arise out of the nature of 
man himself, when he takes the problems of life with real serious- 
ness. It might be possible to deny the validity of such an ideal 
Standard of judgement as religious acceptability, but only at the 
Sacrifice of "the morality of intelligible communication." Life 

may be lived as a mere adventure, but religion cannot be satisfied 
With a world which is ultimately meaningless and purposeless,. All 
theories of value, therefore, must take into consideration the deep 
metaphysical problems of life; and without touching metaphysics, no 


intelligible philosophy of value can be brought to fruition, 


Thus, not only do theories of value form a subject_of vital in- 
Gerest to religion, but religion may also contribute toward the full 
development of an intelligible philosophy of value, by setting forth 
the conditions which must be fulfilled for any theory to become ac- 
ceptable to human nature. The final outcome of our study is a re-af- 
‘Tirmation of the religious view of the world, which alone gives real- 


ity and permanence to value. 
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